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PREFACE, 



The noble author of the foHowing MEMOmS lived 
in times wherein the generality of men have written as 
desperately as they fought; rather conformably to the 
dictates of their passions and party-intarest, than to those 
of justice or reason^ His lordship viewed those times in 
aH their horrors; more terrible, indeed, than those of 
Homey in the days of Cicero^ when all the laws of common 
equity were woefully marred, public justice wantonly in- 
sulted, and tljie best citizens of the republic despoiled and 
butchered by tbe worst. Why affairs \yore still a worse 
aspect, during our civil contests, is not hard to be ac- 
counted for. Jn RomCf jtruth was neither gagged nor 
fejttered : throitgh the 'want of our ecplesiastical materials^ 
it could not be proscribed or interdicteid, like those who 
laid down J:heir lives in defence of It. Sj/llcf' and Casar 
h^d the infancy of triumphing over the republic; h\x\ 
history, even in their own days, triump}^ed over theniy and 
did justice to their ppppspis : tyranny was established; 
but posterity )iad the satisfaction, and it was their owtj^ 
fa^lt thaj they did not take the advantage, of peeing by 
what follies, of markivg by what arts, and of feeling by 
what vices, their fathers were reduced from a state of 
jfreedom to a state of servitude and thraldom^ Tlie case 
was quite the reverse in the days of my lord Castfehaven : 
indeed, for a whole century before hjs time, and since^ ip 
hath bepn mostly so. Men in power, who improved every 
species of political evil to the aggrandizement of party, 
by which they triumphed and prospered, lent their 
authority for stamping the basest ujvtruVVv^ SxA.o c\>xx^w^Nj% 
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and whilst some Tacts were too glaring to be controverted, 
this stem authority stepped forward to sanctify them, and 
to ascribe the perpetration of the most wicked acts to the 
highest efforts of virtue and patriotism : nor was this all ; 
it bound up the pefis of historians, as effectually as it 
disarmed the hands of those it ruined; and whoever had 
virtue enough to call the acts of this authority in question^ 
fjbr no man^ or party , cotdd call it to account,) was de- 
puted equally, criminal with those, who were deepest in 
the rage and civil wars of the times. This conduct of 
men in power my lord Castlehaven saw, and experienced, 
in his own case : he found it much more cruel and detest- 
able in the case of others, not excepting that of his lawful 
sovereigUf 

To examine into the causes which rendered the Roman 
proscriptions less malevolent than ours, would be edifying : 
Their ends were the same, no doubt; but the means were 
different. In the one case, an advantage could not be 
taken, which lay open in the other, for punishing the 
writers of history. In Rome, no set of men in power 
could call religion to their assistance / or pretend, that the 
miseries of the times were owing to their heterodoxy of 
parties : this, in part, saved Rome : but in the Britannic 
Jslcs the case was otherwise, as before observed ; and men 
grew trucule?it and bloody, in proportion to the heat of 
their zeal. Here it was advanced, audaciously advanced, 
that the fanaticism of this, and the superstition of that 
mode of worship, nay, the heterodoxy of both, occasioned 
the calamity of the times : this was far from being the 
truth of the case. In fact, it was owing primarily to the 
ambition of men, who made their several religions bend 
to iheiv secret principles j' instead of making those pri?iciples 
yield to what religion prescribed : for no religion (no 
Christian religion, I hope) ever licensed the commission of 
moral evil in the world. But indeed, when this religion 
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of the gospel, or rather the faulters of this or that scheme 
of faith, began to defend the grossest impieties, by giving 
good names to bad things^ and causes the most laudable to 
effects the most wicked^ and all this under the sanction of 
theological systems ; then, and then only, was the mass of 
civil rage" fermented, beyond any degree which heathen 
violence, in the worst of times, could afford. 

' If these truths were sufficiently adverted to ; if it wens 
considered how much mankind have been embittered and 
wasted, by the translation of power from one religious 
party to another, much peace, much humanity, would 
ensue; much ignorance would be obviated, and error 
(worse than ignorance) would vanish : the quarrels about 
religion would be mostly at an end. Instead of labouring 
our whole lives to detect the errors in the religion of others^ 
we would seriously and usefully employ part of the time 
in the detection of those in our own ; an examination 
extremely wanted, but, I doubt, equally remote; if we 
wilfully acquiesce in the fallacious conviction, that our own 
containeth no heterodox articles: such a conviction is 
really the more productive of evil, as it infers that infalli- 
bility so boldly claimed in the Church of Rome. 

Let us now apply these truths to the subject of the 
following Memoirs ; a civil war kindled in the heart of 
our country, and carried on to all the extremes of seduc- 
tion and violence ! — That in the neighbouring Isle began 
Jirst; and, if it did not lay the train here, it at least ap- 
plied the match which fired it off. My lord Castlehaven^ 
like a judicious historian, lays the cause of ours in the per- 
petual animosities between the English and Iris/i, ever since 
the first settlement and hostilities of the Jbrme?', in the reign 
and under the conduct of Henri/ IL He saw, how little the 
fiubmission of the old Irish to the English government availed 
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them ; tow, fojr fowr hundred years before the refcrnuUionf 
no lajvsy nor constitution of civil polity, was allowed them| 
notwithstanding their frequent solicitations for the same^ 
Jrom the Plaktagenet race; bow, during that Umg 
feriody they have been devpted to all ihp calamities of 
anarchy and slaughter; how, in the reign of that wyrthu 
monarch James I. (the first of the Stuart line) the inno^ 
€0nt wer^ confounded with the guilty, (if any guilt there 
was,) and six entire counties confiscated from them, an4 
planted with colonies from the Lowlc^nds pf Scotland ^ 
fip/JIyt how the governors here, ii^ Jprd Castlekaven^s ow^ 
time, (Parsons and Borlase,) sought every means, an^ 
defended every act, which might force such es^isperated 
spirits into rebellion; how these governors took ocpasioif 
to frighten those pien with the terrors of extirpation, by 
threatening unheard-of violence to their consciences; and 
how industriously all avenues of redress, all approaches to 
the royal presence, were, for a considerable time^ rendere4 
inaccessible to this devoted people. Thus was the war der 
cjarcd ; and thus we^e hostilities begun; when a party in th^ 
jybrM, beaded by a few of the dispossessed gentry, began very 
violent acts, in November, 1641, and soon afler entered the 
English pale; warranted for so doing, (as they thought,) 
not only by the violence o^ered them by the goven^ors, 
but by the example of the Scottish fanatics, who invaded 
England, in the year before : with this difference, howp 
eyer, that ^//^ took up Vixm^ for the Mona^xhy : which the 
others, by a solemn covenant, resolved ^o overturn^ That 
these insurgents were guilty of cruelties unwarranted by 
honour, or humanity, or reh'gion, is certain ; and that 
they, who exasperated them into all this, were the true 
a^thors of all the bloodshed on both sides, is equally sq. 
In such a tragedy, the party, who hath i\\elcast power tq 
offend, sufTers the most : the confederate Catholics, who 
detested these barbarities, and who, in truth, hated their 
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Irish brethren, (from the feuds of ibrmer times,) snffered by 
the massacre more than the insurgents themselves, whose 
outrages were confined only to a few counties, not to the 
whole kingdom, as my lord Clarendon very unfairly (to 
give it the softest epithet) represents them. 

The time is approaching, when the entangled threads 
of these affiiirs will be wound up, in cme straight clew of 
tfiie history : until that arrives, the memoirs of the noble 
and excellent peer be&re us must be a ?aluable present to 
the public. 
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HISTORICAL NOTICES 



OF THE 



AUTHOR'S FAMILY AND LIFE. 



J^AMES TOUCHET, Earl of Casilehavm and 
Baron Orievy in Ireland ; and Baron Audiei/, of 
Heleigh, of Stqffordshire , in England, the author 
of the Work here presented to the public^ deduces 
his origin from a long line of illustrious ancestors^ 
deservedly ennobled for their valorous achievements 
and invariable loyalty to their legitimate sove- 
reigns, and for their steady adherence to the reli- 
gion of their forefathers. By the records of 
Battle Abhet/y it may be seen, that Touchet was one 
of those Norman chiefs who, in 1060, attended 
William the Conqueror, and assisted that fortunate 
adventurer in wresting the crown and sovereignty 
of England from Harold, by the decisive overthrow 
at Hastings. The family name evidently points out 
the place of its residence ; as Touchet (pronounced 
Toochay by the French) is still a cognominal town 
of some note two leagues south of St. Mortain, in 
the department of La JManche, which includes the 
western district of ancient Normandy. This town 
is not to be confounded with another place and 
name^ nearly similar in sound, called Les Zowchc^^ 

b 
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about six leagues to the east of Nantes^ in Bretagne, 
M^Iience the infatuated fury of religious intolerance 
expatriated the venerated and benevolent family of 
the La Touches, about the commencement of the 
last century^ and caused them to seek an asylum in 
Ireland. 

Orme, or Ormus Touchet, the progenitor of 
lord Casilehaven, was, with many other NotviaJt 
chieftains, allowed princely possessions, whereon to 
build fortresses in the Englhh shires, immediately 
bordering on Wales, for controlling or subjugating' 
Hie valorous Cambrians, \<rho, for many centuries^ 
were in a state of hostility with those Norman in- 
taderar. Orme's children, Matthew and Hugh, sig- 
nalized themselves so, in those Cambrian conten-* 
tions, that they obtained many grants in the sub«» 
sequent reigns ; whereby this Matthew"^ grandson 
endowed the abbey of Leicester, with the lands of 
Essewell, and other donations.* 

Henry Touchet, the third in descent from the 
above Matthew, obtained from Nicholas de Verdun, 
a chieftain of great powery who died in 1232, 
among other landed possessions, the manor of 
Aldttheleigh, Alldeihely, AldetHleij, or (as at last 
softened down by oral utterance) Audley, which 
'hassini^e remained in the family. It is situated 
in Stqffbrdshire, and with the manor of Heileighy 
Hethley, or Helley, in the same county. Bed-castle, 
in Shropshire, and many other large landed estates 

* Collinses Peera^, which by collation ivith the Testa de Neville^ &Cy 
If iU b« fouiKl io maBy particulars cFroDeou»; 
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in the conterminous districts^ the spreading 
branches of the family have hitherto enjoyed. Of 
both the above counties Henry was sheriff from 
1216 to 12^0. To this Henry, also. Sir Hugh de 
Lacy, earl of UUtet, made large grants of lands in 
Jrelandy through whose in^uence Henry's son. Sir 
James de Aldethly, or Aiidley, was lord justice of 
Ireland in 1263,* or, according to HarriSj in 1270. 

William de Audley, the grandson of Henry, was 
ill great estimation at the court of Edward I. For 
his services in the French, Scotch, ^nd Welch wars, 
he obtained additional grants of lands in various 
shires from the crown. In this chieftain's time ijt 
was, that Pope Boniface the Eighth, perverting 
the sense, and wresting the texts of the Gospel to 
favor his own ambitious purposes, attempted to 
usurp the power, and vest himself with the sovc* 
reign authority, as well in temporals as in spiri- 
tuals, over all the monarchs of Christendom. Fop 
this purpose, he sent forth his briefs to the king^ 
o( France, Scotland, and among the rest, to England. 
Edward, the then king of England, convened 
his nobles, and answered Boniface's brief, " denyr 
'' ing the Pontiffs jurisdiction over temporal mat- 
ters in his realms of England and Scotland, ad- 
ding withal, that he, ai)d his bq.rons and subjects, 
^^ were determined to defend, with all their might, 
'^ the liberties, customs and privileges, of their 
'^ country and aacestofs/'f T^s answer from the 

* According to a MS. genealogy in tlie possession of P. L. the Compiler 
tf this Life, f Kymer^s Foedeia. 
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Roman Catholics of England in that dark age to 
Boniface, still on record, is signed bj the king and 
barons, and among the rest, hy ^' William Touchet, 
'' lord of Lewenhales." 

To the succeeding branches of this family the 
princes of England were equally bountiful till the 
time of Henry VII. when James, lord Audley, 
joined the Cornish men in their insurrection against 
that prince, for which Audley suffered decapita- 
tion, on Tower^hill, in 1497. In 1533, however, 
John Touchet, bis son, was restored to his dignity 
and estates of Audley, by Henry the Eighth. 

y This nobleman's grandson, George Touchet, 
baron Audley^ after serving long in campaigns on 
the continent, where he was of such consequence 
as to be i^iade governor of Utrecht, came to Ireland, 
and was wpuqded ^t tl^e battle of Kinsale, Decem- 
ber 24tli, 1601. 

For his singular services while residing in Ire- 
land, and through the influence of Sir James 
J^Iarvyn, or Mervyn, of Fount ell, in Wiltshire^ 
whose daughter, Lucy, lord Audley married, he 
experienced his sovereign's bounty in a particular 
manner. In the 3d year of James the FirsVs reign, 
lord Audley obtained a grant in perpetuity, and 
common soccage of extensive farms and town- 
lands in the counties of Wexford, Kildare, Tip- 
jperaryy Carlow and Cork, '' The scite;, &c. of 
^' thp |ate priory or monastery of the Blessed 
** Lady of Connolly in the coupty KUdare, with its 
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^f churches, rectories, chapels and tithes ; the late 
^^ monastery or manor of St. Evi7iuSy alias Rosglass, 
^' in same county, with all the tithes of the laniJs 
'^ thereto belonging ; the prcceptory of Clonnel^ 
'^ with tithes in county Tipperary ; the scite of 
" the late monastery or carmelite friary of Laugh- 
^' linbridge, with all appurtenances, spiritual and 
'^ temporal, in the county of Carlow ; the scite 
'^ of the late priory of Rpscarbrie, alias Roshilla" 
'^ riCy with the Rectorial tithes pf Roscarbrie^ S^c/'* 

Also in the eighth year of that reign, his lord- 
ship being then privy counsellor, obtained an ad- 
ditional '^ grant of 500 acres in the barony of 
'^ OriVr,^*n the county of Armagh, and to his lady 
^^ and self 2000 acres in same county, with 3000 
'^ in the county of Tyrone^ to hold to the heirs of 
'^ their bodies, remainder to his heirs. The lands 
^' in the county Armagh, created the manor of 
'^ Stawbridge, with 600 acres in demesne ; and the 
'^ lands in county Tyrone, created the manor of 
'' Hell/, with 900 acres in demesne ; a power to 
^f create tenure, and to hold courts-baron, &c/' 
His children also partook of the royal dispensa* 
tions, as we find that Sir Meroyn, his son and 
heir, had '^ a grant in 1610 of 2000 acres in 
^' county Tyrone, created the manor of Stowy, with 
'' 600 acres in demesne, a power to create tenures, 
'' and to hold a court-baron." And Sir Ferdinanio, 
his younger son, received 2000 acres in same 
county, '' created the manor of Touchet, with 600 

f JLo<]se*8 MS. Culicctioiti from tbe RollS| &c« in tjbut Bje^w&.'^v^v^^ 
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'^ acres in demesoe^ a power to create tenures^ ^n4 
'' to hold a court-baroQ^ &c/^ 

To Sir Mervyn, his heir, lord George Audletf, 
** iu consideration of j£500 per annum during his 
'' own and ladj^'s life, madie over his whole estate 
" in Ireland, with all his lordship's stock of cattle 
^' and corn^ and bis chatties^ &c. &c. excepting 
^' only all his utensils and household stuffy one 
*^ coach^ and harness or furniture for horses^ mus- 
" kets, callivers^ powder, arms and other ammu- 
'^ nition^ a brown bay horse, lately bought froni 
'^ Sir Mervyn Touchet, two colts lately brought 
'' out of Englandy a hunting gelding, a pyde 
'^ mare, bought of Henrt/ Gynes, and^a black 
** gelding, with certain cattle bought of Edward 
•' Blount^ Esq. and Sir Mervyn further agreed to 
'* pay to Sir Ferdinando Touchet, knight^ second 
'^ son of the said lord Audley, an annuity of IpO 
'' marks^ English, in the Middle Temple-hall, Lour 
^'donj and after his lordship's death, to make 
'^ over to Sir Ferdinando, his heirs and assigns, 
'' lands in England or Ireland, to the clear yearly 
'' value of .£100/'* 

In fine, George, lord Audley, was, by patent^ 
of the 1 4th year of James I. dated 14th February, 
1616^ raised to the dignity of an Irish peer^ and 
created earl of Castlehaxen, in the county Cork, 
and baron Orier in that of Armagh. His lordship 
was also made governor of the barony of Omagh, 

* Anno 6vo. 5ta. pars dorao Rot. Jac. Imi. See MSS. in Record Tower. 
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in the county Tyrone. For which appointment the 
reasons are set forth in the patent^ which are that^ 






The barony of Omagh, county Tyrone, being 
very much haunted and frequented with tjiieves, 
^' robbers^ l^ood-kerne^ and other loose and lewd 
'^ people^ which did not only hinder the civil 
'^ plantation of that barOny well begun by George^ 
^^ earl of Casilehaven, but did also annoy and in*** 
'* fest the whole country round about ; the king^ 
'^ for the repressing of them^ from time to tinie^ 
thought fit to appoint a special commander in 
and over the said barony^ and to arm and 
strengthen him with a special and extraordinary 
authority. And for as much as the said George^ 
earl of Casttehaten', having an estate and interest 
in the greatest part of that barony^ and altoge«> 
ther residing there^ his majesty thought him the 
fittest person to have such a special authority 
granted unto him for his service in those parts^ 
*^ and appointed him his majesty's special governor 
'/ and commander of^ and in the said barony of 
'^ Omagh, by patent^ dated 14th February, 1616."* 

By lady Lucy Mervyn, lord Judley had two 
sons, Mervyn his heir, and Ferdinando, both 
knighted by king James, and five daughters; 
the second of whom, Eleanor, was married to Sir 
John Davis, knight, his msgesty's attorney general 
in Ireland; and the fifth or youngest, named ChriS' 
tiana, io Sir Henry Mervyn, knight. 

• 14 J. 1.3. p. d* R, 19. I^S8. ut Su^ca. 
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Sir Mei^tjn Touchtt^ ktiight, succeeded to his 
father's titles iu 1608, and married, first, Eliza- 
beth, daughter and heiress to Benedict Barnham, 
alderman of London, by whom he had three 
noils suid three daughters, y\t. James, his heir ; 
George, who became a Benedictine friar; and 
Mervi/n, who succeeded to his brother James's 
titles and estates ; Sir Mervyn's daughters, by his 
first wife, were, Lucie, Dorothy and Frances. 

Sir Mervyn, lotd Audley, next married Anne, 
eldest daughter of Ferdinando Stanley, earl of 
Derby, and widow of Grey Bruges^ lord Chandos. 

Amongst the roost heinous, shocking and enor« 
mous crimes that ever disgraced or degraded the 
human character, none stands on record so de- 
basing> disgusting and detestable, as those perpe-^ 
trated by lord Audley in his unnatural behaviour 
to this lady, and to his youngest daughter Lucy. 
Parents have ever been the genuine guardians of 
their childrens' morals : but Audley compelled his 
daughter^ at the innocent age of \3, to prostitute 
herself to the embraces of his servant. Husbands 
have ever been protectors of their wives* chastity, 
but Audley aided his tepUgnaiit servants in 
forcing his cotisort to violate her chastity in hid 
own bed. This monster, to fill up the climax of 
bis iniquitous life, instead of cohabiting with hi$ 
fair lady, kept up an unnatural connexion with 
his own male servants. For all these unmanly 
enormities^ he was taken up in Willshire, brought 
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from the goal of Salisburff^ the chief town of that Jf^ ^ 
county> to the 7b^er> tried bjhi« peers, and on the^'/^ // 
evideilGe of his daughter, wife, and four servants, '^ * - 
whom he exciied to those execrable crimes, was be-/^, z^.. 
headed on Tower-hill^ May 1 4tb> 163 1 v Two of those //fr* . 
iBfaiuous panders to tiiis mad mooster^s Unnatural >«^ - 
|iassions, able-bodied men, who might haye re8isted> 
or run awaj> (as might his consort too,) Brodway 
and Fitzpatricfc, we^e tonvicted on their own depo-* 
sitions at his trial, and sufiered death soon after. 

James Touchei, Lis sou by the first wife> 8UC*>* 

teeded to his English and Irish titles of Audley and 

Castkhaven. Soon after which> we find that he had 

a grant fiom Charies I. which states that, '^ In 

'' performance of certain agreement)^, made 32d 

*' December, between James, earl of Castlehaven^ 

*' lord Audiey, late deceased, who Was i^ttainted of 

^' certain felonies, and Richard^ earl of Portland, 

*^ high treasurer, JFrancis, lord Cotiington, chan- 

'' cellor of the exchequer, as also in execution of a 

^' decree of the court of exchequer, in a certain 

affair between the attorney-general on the king's 

part, aod the said, now earl i and that the said 

earl maybe the better able to support and main- 

tain himself aifd his wife Elizabeffi^ (daughter of 

Grof BrugeSy lord Chandos) whom at the king's 

^* instance he had taken i^ain, and the issue they 

'^ should bare, a grant was made to said James, earl 

'^ of Casilehaven, and his heirs, in 1G08, of the es-- 

^ tates, lands, advOwsons, &c. in the county of Wilts, 

i[ county of Dorset, &c. in En^land^ «»4 vol >Jcw^ 

c 
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'' county of Cork , &c. in Ireland ; and his heirs of 
^' the mMofs^ Capital houses^ &c. of Compton^ 
Basset JFhitcombe,Bishopstrove,&c, in Wiltshire: 
fhanof of Stalbridge, and advowdon of its church 
'' in Dorsetshire, Ac. and of Dods-Castle, 6 caru- 
'* cates of land; Caslle-wanor and island ofRosstrene, 
^^ with 9 carucates thereto belonging ; Castlehaven 
** castle with Horse Island afid 9 carucates ; Ross 
•^ priory or Ross-Carherry mansion-housey with a 
fhoiety of the impropriate rectories of Beerehavenj 
Cape Gleare, Keel-coe and Affadowne, and all the 
^^ eiiiie, wbafev6f, of his late father, attainted, in 
*^ the aforesaid premises, to hold to him arid to hii 
^' heirs by the same rents, services atid tenures, n^ 
/^ they were held before said itiainder.^^Anno nond 
'^ Carotiprimi."* 

flespe^ting the time of lordi Audlet/, oxir au-^ 
ihor'd birthj mode 6f education, or conduct during 
his JQvenile days, few are the notices handed down^. 
From the style and phraseology of his Memoirs, it 
is evident he was educated in France y whither 
we must suppose him to have been serit oH his 
father's second marriage^ in order that he should 
have no control over his tinnaturial conduct to hfs 
family. Ftance^ at that time, was in a state of 
internal rebellion. In 1620 begin the nine yearal 
civil war with the Hugonots in that distracted 
country. In these our author wa» instructed in 
the art of war, to which he Iras particularly . at* 
taehed. He came honle and married early in life. 

* Vide AIS9, ia the Record 7o#er, u( tu^ra. 
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His consort, Elizabeth, was daughter of Grey 
Bruges, lord Chandos. Whether she was the step-- 
daughter oi Elizabeth, his father's \ox^Ai^ley*s 
second wife, wJio was widow of lord Chandos, 
the writer cannot determine. But from the abovir 
grant of king Charles, it is evident that our au^ 
thor and his ]adj^ were not upon the m^st happy 
terms of conjugal felicity, as it is therein expressly 
asserted, that '' it was at the king's instance he 
had taken her again^-^SLU interference which indi- 
cates, that our author and she were previously to 
that in a state of separation ; by her, however, he 
had no issue. 

After his father's ignominious end> our fuathor^ 
now lord Audley and Castlehavenj \\ye^ mostly on 
the continent, as an active officer in the service of 
such of the belligerent powers as were in alh'ance 
with bis own monarch. That his character in the 
military Ijne was held in estimation^ is evidc^nt, 
fram\ king Cftar/^^'s writing expressly for him to 
Rome, in order to attend him in his expedition 
against the rebellious Scots in 1638. The royal 
army our author joined at JScrwick-on- Tweed, it 
consisted of about 16 or 17,000 men, '^ of tlie finest 
'' and best appointed in Europe.*'. What oceans 
of blood woulfl have been then prevented by^his 
majesty, had ha not t^iere aj^reed to a pacification 
with the Scots jrebels ? Hpw easy then would havi 
be^n the conquest and subsequent subjugation of 
an army of '' 10 or 12000 hor«e and fodt^ df 
*' lyhicbthe Scottish forces wfive thcR comDORedl?" 
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the twentieth man of which^ says Audletf, *^ would 
'^ not have pagsed muster among any armies he had 
^' since jeen." A decisive blow at that time would 
have flrustrated the designs of the Puritans ia 
Oreat Britain and Irelandj and kept himself from 
decapitation. 

After this impolitic pacification with the Scotch 
rebels^ our author '' passed the time as well as he 
*' cou|4 till 1640/' when his extreme fondness for 
military operations stimul^t^^d him to go to the 
continent^ where he volunteered intQ the allied 
army, then confederi^ted against france. This 
war, however, soon after the surrender of Arras, 
^ pliu:e bravely defended by Owtn Roe O'Mill, 
till compelled to yi^ld for want of supplies, was 
terminated by a treaty of peace, between Churles 
duke of Jjorrain, and the French kiogi S9th 
Mari^h:, new stile,- 1641. After this our author 
retuviied to Mngfandj, apd attended parliament 
there, »tiU lord Strqfford^s execMtioa. Find-? 
ihg the tide of politics against royalty, and the 
puritanic faction growing daily more powerful, he 
yri^hdrew to his estates in Ireland,, and fixed his 
i'esidence at M(^ddens(own, a ^w miles south of 
the town of Kildare, 

As the earl of Leicester was, at that eventful 
period, made lor4 lieutenant of Jrelcmd on Wa7i^ 
^t$ford^8 dep^asp ; to the state of that unhappy 
inland tbe distracted situation of £n^{a;z^ at the 
time, prevented his lordship from paying tlie least 

^X\txi\ioU. Sir John ^?^/««^j fto4 Sir H^ilfmn P«r^ 
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ions, therefore^ the iinprincipled abettors of Strafe 
ford's uaconsti(,utional measures^ as being members 
of his council^ were now vested with the delegated 
power of lords justices, Those time-serving ad-^ 
venturers now adopted the creed and politics of 
the puritanic faction of England: they thirsted 
after Irish estates^ and anticipated^ by embracing 
the parliamentarian side^ the general confiscatioii 
pf Irish loy^ists* propertj^. Towards obtaining 
tbis end^ a rebellion was absolutely necessary* This 
fictus^lly broke out in the north of Ireland, in two 
months after Casilehaven's removM thither. Tl|6 
parliament was then sittings and^ notwithstanding 
the remonstrances of his lordship and other loyal 
peers and comnioqers of both houses^ it was thea 
prorogued^ and their offers to quell the few insure 
gents then in arms in the norths disdainfully re* 
Jectedby tbe justiqes, who were often b^ard to say, 
/Vthe gfcater the rebellion, the more abundant 
V^Quld be the forfeitures."' His lordship, after 
repeat^ed application to the lords justices, with a 
proffer of his services to put down the insurgents, 
was at last informed by them> that though an 
English man, yet as a papist, he was unfit to be 
trusted even with arms tp defend his own house, 

Castlehaven's mansion at Maddenstawn, was 
then an hospitable asylum, The duchess of 
Buckingliam, earl of Jnirim, and many loyal 
personages, both Catholic and Protestant, fled 
there for refuge. . To the protection afforded 
tb^m by his lordship, .the Protestaivts \^o^^ '^^fics^^ 
Ust'moify aftcr^ by their yolu^tv^ ^SA?i\\V'^> 
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MVboerer recollects or reads the various trans- 
scttons of the partial insurrection of 1798, in this 
country, 'will easily form an idea of the sufferings of 
innocent persons in 1641. Exercising the works 
of mercy, expressions of sympathizing pity for a 
fellow-creature innocently suSering under the 
torture, nay, the mere indulgence of remaining 
neutral, and being spared by the rebels; such were 
the frivolous criterions of judging of mens' loyalty, 
and the sure causes of being brought to the torture, 
or hanged or shot. Sir John Rtad, an English of- 
ficer of his majesty's privy council, for his interfe- 
rence, and daring to take a petition to his majesty, 
from the Catholics of the pale, was put to the rack 
on the 23d of March, 1641, being the day after 
Hugh M'Mahon's torture ; at the same time Patrick 
Bar9fewallj a venerable gentleman of 66, notwith- 
standing his having a safe conduct from Oirmond 
and Sii' W.Par%ons himself, was, on his arrival at the 
castle, submitted to the rack, though his innocence 
was subsequently acknowledged by the Justices 
themselves. 

Lord Castlehaven, by an act of hospitality to- 
ward sOrinondy after his victory near Kilrush, near 
Maddenstown, over lord MountgarreVs forces, was 
now the subject of puritanic persecution. His 
mediation for the Catholic lords of the pale for 
leave to petition the throne^ and his requesting 
permission fbr himself to leave the kingdom], 
were his greatest 'fcrimcs. He was privately in- 
ditted for high treiasoti* On' having intiniatidtr of 
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this proceedure, he immediately presented himself 
before the lords justices, who^ having no evidence, 
(for they onlj' expected by those means to frighten 
Iiim, as they did many others^ and force him to 
become a rebels) and on his pressing to be tried, 
resolved^ after some debate among themselves, that 
he should be confined to the house of Mr. Wood* 
eock^ sheriff of Dublin. While here, he petitioned, 
remonstrated, and justified his conduct — ^yet all in 
vain. They would not even admit him to ball. 

Still hangirig, racking, and barbarous treatment, 
tecruited the ranks of rebellion, with numbers of 
the most loyal subjects. The judges from the 
bench delivered, as part of their charge, ''that 
the jury must not be over scrupulous, as common 
jfame was evidence enough to find a bill of indict-^ 
menf No mode was left untried to find evidence 
against his lordship. Oite Bird being examined 
before Sir Robert Meredith, yet not answering 
their expectation, on being asked his religion, 
answered, that he was a Protestant, " Oh !" re- 
plied Sir Robert, *' by thy answers thou seemest to 
''have a little of the Pope in thy belly.*' After 
being repeatedly remanded from the inns to the 
castle^ " where the inhumanity of Manwaring 
" the gaoler, made confinement there a second 
'' hell,'' his lordship thought it high time to look 
to himself. 

To his own desperate situation he considered a 
passage in Strqff'ord'stv'iBl as peculiarly applicable. 
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IStrqffbrd idsisting on justification of his cause^ 
Master St. John replied, that '' to har^s, deer> 
*^ atidinnoceht creatures, laws were to be afforded ; 
'* baf> as to M^olves, foxes and such, &ny meatis 
'* might be adopted for thieir deHtructidb/' This 
determined his lordship in his resolution, and 
though *' he ^aved the wolf*s malignance, he 
*^ made use of the fox^s crafit and t)rudence»'^ 
Contemplating seriously oti the state of the country^ 
" that the house of lords comjiri^ed no more than 
^' five or six o^ the old temporal peers> while clerks^ 
clerksmen and placemen, composed the repre-^ 
sentatives of the Irish tommons^i-^that they sus- 
pended Poiftiihg'^ laW, whereby they freed them* 
'^ seWes from the interference or control of the 
■^ ^nglVsk Privy council/' Taking these matters 
Into consideration, he meditated his escape^ 

A trooper, named Ltdwich, Was left; wounded 
ftAKilrush. To him his loi'diship ordered thftt parti-* 
tular attention should be paid by his domestics at 
JUaddefiistoivn. This grateful roan constantly came 
to see his lordship While in confinement. Though 
of different principles, as to politics and religion ; 
yet to him his lordship Communicated his intention. 
JLedWich engaged to have horseis prepared outside 
the city at a certain hour and place; which being 
punctually provided, he came, and with his assist- 
ance, his lordship stepping out unperceived by his 
keepers, mounted the horses, and departed from Dub* 
tin by the road of TVmpfeo^^we towards Wexford. His 
intention was to ^ to Prance^ but disappointed iii 
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a vessel^ he set forward to Kilkenny, where he 
joined the Catholic confederates ; upon considering 
that the parlktmentarians and their abettors here 
acted as rebels to the cause of his majesty^ and 
shewed^ by their execrable conduct, that they looked 
up '' to nothing else than the destruction of mo- 
'' narchy, the establishment of puritanism, and the 
'^ extirpation of the Catholics of Ireland.'^ Thus, 
after twenty-two weeks close confinement in Dublin, 
his lordship was made general of horse by the con- 
federates, under Preston, their commander in chief. 

Sir Arthur Loftus, his lordship's seeming friend, 
as soon as his escape was announced at the Castle, 
pursued, with what forces he could get, went to 
%Maddenstown, and set it on fire, after killing some 
of the servants, and despoiling the mansion of all 
its valuables. 

With the Catholic confederates he acted from 
1642 till the peace with Ormond, in 1646, when, 
availing himself of the king*s indulgence, his lord- 
ship, forever after, adhered with inflexible attach- 
ment to his majesty^s fortune and cause. From 
Ireland he after this set off to Charles's court, at 
St. Germain's, and, with his consent, his lordship 
volunteered into the army then at Landrecy, where 
he distinguished himself, tiH ordered by his majesty^ 
in 1648, to repair with the marquis of Orntond to 
Ireland. Under Ormond he, acted as lieutenant-ge- 
neral of cavalry, till the total reduction of the island 
by the parliamentarian forces under Cromwell ; 
and, after the surrender of GalDoay , Mojv V^ A^^^ ^ 

A 
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he returned to the continent^ and^ wrth his majesty's 
permission^ entered into Cond/'s army against 
Prance, till the termination of the war.* 

At the restoration^ he came to England, wher6 
he experienced hi^ majesty's protectron and bounty, 
x/vas restored to most of hiy Irish estates, by a decree 
in the Court of Clainlfs, May 15, 166 J, and granted 
also*, soon after this, an aunoal pension of £500, 
to be paid his lordship, his heirs, or assigns, out 
of the Irish quit-rents, till he should receiTe at 
one full and entire payment the sum of <£500(X 
The order for this pension is dated December 9th^ 
1678. By a king's letter to the lord lieutenant, 
tie duke of Orwiow^, in 1679, it was ordered, that 
the pension, for his lordship's accommodation, 
should be made payable from the quit-rents of 
2^97 acres of land in the barony df Carburj/ and 
county Cork.i 

Whelhef fifonf a propensity for k military life, 
or in order to avoid the storms which threatened 
those of the Catholic persuasion in England and 
Ireland with more calamities, he again took to'arms. 
He entered a volunteer aboard the combi ned fleets of 
Britain and France against the Dutch, who, though 
defeated ott Harwich, on June Sd, 1665, yet came 
against those confedersrted navies with renovated 
vigour on the first of June, 1666, and continued 
dne naval engagement for four days. Those me^ 

*" "the above Narrative of his lordship^s suffering in Ireland, being the 
sobMaiic^ of his renKinstrdtice, addressed to his majesty Charles It. ma^ 
be seen' in *< Desiderata Cur. HIb." ok* in the last edition of Curry'ii Memoifi^ 
which sii^ersedes the necessity of publishing thaC Tract here. 

9- VJde^SS, JotbeRciJord Tjwer, ui suprtu 
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morable testimonials of Dutch valour hastened the 
peace of Breda, which was concluded between the 
grand monarque, Lewis, Fourteenth^ and the other 
belligerent powers, July 10, 1667. His lordship 
also took an active part in the war which soon after 
broke out against France, when that power invaded 
Flanders. In this campaign he was colonel of an old 
English regiment, towards recruiting which be took 
over 2,400 Irish and British with him. In 1673 he 
again took to the field, and commanded a body of 
Spanish foot, and had also under him ten Irish regi- 
ments engaged in that service. On marshal Turenne's 
retaking Bois-le-dnc, and the subsequent surprise of 
Comercy, his lordship was taken prisoner there, 
and being presented to Turenne, was instantly liber- 
rated on parole. This was a few days before the 
death of that illustrious general, who was killed by 
a cannon ball, near the town of Saltzbach, July 
27, 1675. After this his lordship continued with 
the allied army, and distinguished himself, as did 
also lord Ossory and the duke of Monmouth, in 
its various operations of marches, sieges, and bat*- 
ties, till the suspension of arms, and the subsequent 
pjeace rati^ed i^t Nimfgt^ew^ Jw/^21, 1679. 

• 

From the machinations of Shaftsbury, and the 
party who wished to excite another persecution 
against the Catholics of England, by the fabrica- 
tion of Popish plots, pretended conspiracies, and 
meditated assassinations, lord Castlehaven came to 
Ireland, and died at his sister's house in Kilcashf 
county of Tipperart/, October 11, 1684. 
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His lordship dying without issue^ was succeeded 
by his brother Mervyn^ whose elder brother George, 
being a Benedietine friar^ was on that account su- 
perseded. To il/eng/n, lord ^urf/e;/, succeeded his 
son James, who^ dying in 1700^ left the titles and 
estate to his only child James, the twelfth lord 
Audley and sixth earl ofCastlehaven. After his deaths 
his two sons, James and John, were successively 
earls^ and^ the last dying without issue in 1777^ 
the Irish title became extinct at the same time. 

Our author's three sisters^ after their father's 
Ignominious deaths and the breaking out of the 
civil wars in England, came to Ireland. Lucia, 
the firsts after the death of her first husband, ^m« 
ptel or Anketel, her father's servant^ as before ob- 
served^ after her coming to this country, married 
Gerald Fitzmaurice, brother to the lord of Kerrt/. 
Dorotht/, our author's second sister, was married to 
JSdmond Butler, lord viscount Mounfgarret; and 
Frances, the youngest sister, married Richard But- 
ler, brother to James, duke of Ormond, who then 
resided at Kilcash,* near Carrick-on-suir. 

Lord Audley is one of those who was rather ne- 
cessitated to become an author. Amongst the 
writers that aspersed the conduct of the Catholics 
in Charles the Second's reign, there were some who 
traduced the character, and misrepresented the 

^ This veu^rable matisioo, for so many ceoturies (be mn^rnificcnt rpfiidf nee 
of the Butler family, and attractive theme of travellers and tourists, was 
prostrated in 1800, and the materials sold for a triflin|S^ consideration to 
Mr. James PoMrer, a merchant in Carrlrk-on-«»«ir, by Lord OrniODd> the 
present re presentattvp of that once princely family !I! 
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motives of his lordsbip. Against those calumnies he 
was compelled, in vindication of his conduct, to 
draw up a brief memorial, addressed to his ma- 
jesty. In 1680, according to Harris, or, as in the 
postscript to the appendix, in 1683, there appeared a 
duodecimo volume, entitled^Memoirs o( James, hard 
Audley — his engagement and courage in the wars 
o^ Ireland, from 1642 to 1651, published in London. 
This being a surreptitious edition, without the 
author's permission or corrections, and it being 
animadverted upon by lord Anglesea and other 
party writers, his lordship prepared a copy of th^ 
work from his manuscripts, which he published 
under the title of Castlehaven's Memoirs; or. 
Review of the Civil Wars of Ireland, enlarged and 
corrected, with an Appendix and Postscript, printed 
in 8vo. London, 1684. Of the Memoirs, thus cor- 
rected, there was a small edition, consistingof but a 
few copies, printed by Jer. Calwell, at the Bible 
in Broad-street, Waterford, in the year 1753. 
Some years before the publication of the above, 
his lordship wrote a small tract, entitled, '' A short 
'^ and true Account of the material Passages in the 
'' late War between the English and Dutch,'' This 
was of the duodecimo size, and printed in London 
in 1671. 

The horrid massacre of the Protestants in the es- 
cheated counties of Ulster, and the sanguinary 
wars which continued without much intermission 
during the ten subsequent years, form a most im- 
portant and interesting epoch in the history of Ire'- 
land; and though not more t\\^u \n^^^^\^V^^ 
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elapsed since that calamitous event happened^ yet, 
iiotwitlistanding the multiplicity of accounts of the 
transactions of that period^ both in print and ma- 
nuscript^ few can be depended on as impartial^ 
authentic or true. Temple, Petti/, Clarendon, 
Cox, Bortase, and numerous other writers^ in 
Ibooks^ pamphlets^ and anniversary sermons^ have 
piinuteiy detailed^ and pathetically described^ the 
sufferings of Protestants at that time. Thirty-two 
Iblio volumes of manuscripts of af/e^^f^ affidavits 
on that subject are still preserved among the ar« 
chives of Trinity College; yet most of those 
accounts are considered by Nalson, Carte, War^ 
tier, Gordon, and numerous other unprejudiced 
Protestant authors^ as partial^ exaggerated and 
untrue. With regard to the number of unhappy 
sufferers on this calamitous occasion^ what mis- 
statements and misrepresentations ! '' From 150,000 
*' to 30,000, and less,'' says Mr. Gordon, '' have 
*' the numbers been conjectured by historians. A 
•' calculation by Warner, whose history of this 
•' rebellion is full, faithful, and founded on 
*' positive evidence and strict inquiries, rose 
** only to about 4000 slain by violent faands^ and 
*' 8000 by ill usage. Massacres were also com- 
'' raitted," continues the same honest historian, '^ by 
'^ troops employed against the rebels ; and, doubt- 
*' less^ many thousands by indiscriminate carnage, 
*' suffered for the guilt of others. Both parties , 
^' inflicted and sustained inutterable calamities— >- 
'^ and the posterity of both ought so to profit from 
^' the experience of recorded eveijts, as to live ia 
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*^ that Christian unity, without which neither of 
'* them can be happy/'* 

Respecting the causes that predisposed the Ca« 
tholics of Ireland to this rebellion^ lord Castk- 
haven* s statement is considered^ by all unpreju- 
diced writers on Irish affairs^ to be himinous^ cir- 
cumstantial and concise. After that proem he begins 
his narrative of the various military movements of 
the confederated Catholics' armies^ under Preston^ 
himself, and G'Neily against Ormond, Cromwell, 
and Ireton, &c. His lordship^ however, princi* 
pally confines himself to the relation of those skir^- 
mishes, sieges and battles, in which he was per- 
sonally engaged, lie also gives sL siimmsiry account 
of the {Proceedings of the supi'eme council and Ca-^ 
tholic assembly in Kilkenntf, during th£ time of hid 
being associated to that body. In the short ap- 
pendix and postscript with which the work con^ 
eludes, his lordship takes a short, yet comprehen- 
sive view of the wars between France and the powers 
confederated against her— his lordship's observa- 
tions on the defects of an army — the want of union 
among generals-^the difficulty ot commanding a 
cordial co-operation of confederated forces — the 
dangerous consequences of insubordination among 
soldiers, will, in this awful crisis of military 
evolutions, be found both interesting and im- 
portant. In the narration of all those transactions 
in which he was personally engaged, his lord- 

♦ Vide page 4l« of vol 1, of the " iThtory of Ireland* by Rev. Jjlmes 
CoRDoif, of Boro-lodgr^ co. WtxfQxiy &c« &c. 
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ship speaksof himself with the utmost diffidence^ mo- 
destj^ and reserve. TheseMemoirs have therefore been 
held in estimation by all unbiassed historians since^ 
as a candid^ clear, and comprehensive statement of 
the civil and military transactions of that period. 

Atatime so eventful of sudden revolutions as the 
present, the perusal of this work will be particularly 
useful for avoiding the errors of our ancestors, and 
the recurrence of similar disasters among our coun- 
trymen, whose magnanimous conduct, in their mili« 
tary career on the continent, has gained them 
the admiration of surrounding nationSi 

May the omnipotent enlighten our rulers, to 
cultivate our union, to invigorate our national 
spirit, and to establish and continue to our de- 
scendants the solid blessings of liberty and peace. 



<=»^ * ^^unchp 



Sec. Gael. Soc. DubK 
Ko. 16, GrkAt Sflip-ftTHfiCT^ 

April 14, 1815. 

Teita de Netilly mentioned in page x of this Life, is the title of two 
irery ancient M.S. books in the English Exchequer^ containing inquisitions, 
grants, &c. from 12S8 to alioat 1350. From these, abstracts have been made 
and published under the auspices and inspection of the Record Commissioners 
•f England^ instituted in 1800 by his Majesty. A similar commiraion waf 
appointed here in 1810, with power to employ persons properly qualified for 
the preservation, arrangement, transcription, indexing, &e. &c. of the public 
Records of Ireland — and also for printing such documents as may be found 
■ccessnry. Already have above 16 royal folio volumes from British Records 
been published in London s where also a volume of similar size from our 
Irish repositories has been printed ; thus, by the co-operating labours of 
those two boards, facilities never before enjoyed, will be afibided not only 
to the legal profession ; but also to literary gentlemen in general, for illus- 
trating and ascertaining, as far as our records reach, the hUtory, topography, 
sud stmibtics of the BrttUk hies. 
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Of all the practices used of late to involve 
the nation in a general combustion^ and once 
^. more to set us all together by the ears^ as no- 
thing is more unchristian^ so none can be of 
more dangerous consequence to the public^ 
than the peoples' rubbing up old sores, and re- 
proaching one another (when they promise to 
reform^ and become peaceable subjects) with 
their past crimes^ or the names of parties and 
jbctionsj to keep the breach still on foot. It 



has always been so deslruclive of tlie peace anci 
quiet of all commonwealths^ that there can bef 
no hopes of a lasting settlement^ while this ani- 
mosity continues, llence it was, that imme- 
diately upon his majesty's most happy restora- 
tion, ii was thought of absolute necessity by the 
representative wisdom of the nation, by king, 
lords and commons, to pass an act of oblivion 
of all crimes till then committed ; and by cer-* 
tain penalties to stop the peoples' mouths from 
using any words of reproach, tending to revive 
the memory of their past calamities. But such 
is the licentiousness of this libelling age, and 
so great is the ifialice, and so prodigious the 
impudence of some wicked men, whose charity 
extends no further than their interest, that^ 
while themselves are the greatest criminalsy 
they exclaim against others, as unworthy to 
live. Of this We have sever'al instances in diterd 
books and pamphlets, by them published these 
forty years past, and some, with no good design^ 
reprinted since these last troublesome tirfies^ 
But they have exceeded all others, and out-done 
even themselves, in the tragical stories they 
give ns of the Irish insurtrection in the year 
1641, which they have so strangely mis-repre- 
sented to the world, and, with such fiction 
and invectives, traduced the whole nation, that 
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wlierever they are believed, an Irishnan can 
pass for no other than a monster in nature. 

'Tis true, the Irish insurrection can never be ( 
justified ; and had they alone been concerned in 
such crimes, it were very reasonable and just 
(if prudence as well as charity did not oblige 
us to forget and forgive) to have them exposed 
to the world, and set forth in the blackest co- 
lours : but when their neighbour-nations were 
at least equally criminal, 'tis no more equity 
in any man to rail against them in particular, 
than it is prudence in a magistrate to shut 
up only one hpuse when the plague is 
lnniyersaU 

I must aver, I little expect to have any occa- 
sion, tliis time of the day, to speak or write any 
thing on this subject, when I hoped all was 
forgiven, and happily buried in oblivion. But 
finding myself mentioned afresh, not without 
some pew aggravatipns, by these worthy 
authors of slander aijd lies^ as having had a part 
in the Irish rebellion ; though, lest they should 
do me some justice, they are' not pleased to tell 
how I have i3een U3ed before I was brought to 
it^ nor how I carried myself while of that party, 
nor yet vy^hat I have siijce done to expiate my 
pffence, by serving with all possible zeal and 



fidelity the late and present king, ever since the 
peace theve concluded in 1646 ; I find myself 
under a necessity to say something in my own 
defence, setting forth the truth of my story in 
as brief and plain a method as possible, to ob- 
viate the false and malicious calumnies of these 
forging scribblers* 

But before I go farther, I must desire the 
reader to make some difference between the 
first beginners of the rebellion, and those that 
afterwards carried on the war under the title 
of The confederate Catholics of Ireland. And 
to shew what grounds there is for this distinc** 
tion, I shall here give a short account of the 
rise and progress of that insurrection, and be- 
gin with my conceptions of the motives and 
inducements, the Lord Mac Guire, Sir Phelim 

Neily and others, their accomplices^ had to 
enter into that wicked conspiracy. 

After the Scots had rebelled against the king 
in the year 1638, though they soon laid down 
their arms on the pacification at Berwick ^ where 

1 was, yet the fire w?is but smothered for that 
time, not altogether extinguished. For iA the 
year 1640 it broke out with greater violence 
than before, when they invaded England^^ 



fpught and beat the king's troops at Newburn, 
and^ advancing^ took Newcastle. 

On this alarm the king cam^to York, where 
he assembled his great council of all the peers 
of the kingdom^ amongst whom I was one ; 
and by their advice the treaty at Rippon was 
set on foot^ where a suspension of arms was 
concluded with the Scots, on condition to pay 
them above £25,000 per months to the great 
discredit of the English nation. AH this time 
the king was importuned with petitions from 
most counties of England^ for a speedy parlia-' 
ment ; to which his majesty agreed ; and 
having dissolved his great council of peers, he 
ordered that unfortunate parliament to be sum* 
moned, which met at Westfninster, the third 
day of November following. 

Great were the peoples' expectations con- 
cerning the resolutions of this new parliament ; 
having in about twelve years before seen none, 
but that short one of April preceding, which, 
lasting but two and twenty days, spent for the 
most part in idle preliminaries and declama- 
tory harangues, came not to any issue touching 
the public affairs of the nation. The king, at 
the opening of this session, set forth how the 
Scots, without any cause or provocation, came 
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in an horrible manner armed into England, 
were then gnawing the bowels of the kingdom^ 
and like so to continue, unless speedily pre- 
vented by his, and their joint concurrence. In 
order, therefore, to reduce these gentlemen, he 
gives both houses all possible assurance of his 
readiness to concur with them in any thing 
they could find effectual for settling the peace 
and redressing the real grievances of his sub- 
jects. But this, and many other such gra<Sous 
condescensions, served onlv to increase the 
flame among the factions, who now, instead 
of voting the Scotch army rebels and traitors, 
not only stiled them dear brethren, but be- 
stowed on them £300,000 for their kindness, 
and voted Mr. Gervase Holies to be expelled 
the house, for saying, upon their debate, how 
this money should be paid, " That the best 
** way of paying them wgis by ajrms to expel 
*^ them out of the kingdom." Neither wag 
this all. The Scots are no more caressed oij 
the one hand^ than the king's ministers and 
friends are run down on the other ; and the 
more the good king gave ^ay to their mad- 
ness, apd yielded to their most unreasonable 
demands, in hopes thpy would at last become 
sober, and mind their duty, the more insolent 
^nd imperious still they grew ; as if nothing; 



but the total subversion of the government 
could in any measure satisfy their ambition ; 
which, tliough they carried smoothly for some 
time, till they had got themselves first made 
triennial and at last perpetual dictators ; and> 
by sending the bishops to the tower, had robbed 
their prince of twenty-six votes at once, and of 
a great deal more by passing the bill of af- 
tainier; yet nothing was more visible in all 
thei%proceedings, than tlieir ill designs against 
the monarchy, and thereupon the approach of 
a sudden rupture between the king and the 
&ctious part of both houses. 

The Lotd Mac Guire, Sir Phelim Neit, \ 
and others of the Irish nation, dissatisfied 
With their own condition, and consequently 
weary of the government there, thought this 
conjuncture very seasonable for their purpose ; 
and like the ass in the fable (who, by imitating 
the fawning dog, expected to get into his 
master's favour, but was soundly bastinadoed 
for his folly^ doubted not, by taking the like 
method, they should fare no worse than the 
BcotSj in the redress of their grievances. And 
therefore, that they should not lose the advan- 
tage of so fair an opportunity, they quickly 
put their heads together, and concluded that 
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on the ddd of October^ 1641^ they should stir^ 
prise the castle of Dublin, the chief magazine 
of the kingdom ; and^ upon their good success 
m that attempt^ endeavour to take in the rest* 
But Providence timely discovered this wicked 
conspiracy^ and the plotters fell into the pit 
themselves had dug fot others t Mac Guire and 
Mac Mahon were taken, and, being sent into 
England, were executed at Tyburn, and the 
; rest forced to retire into woods and mountains 
' to save tliemselves from the hands of justice. 

Now the Irish offered me, while I was among 
them, several reasons (besides these mentioned) 
why they would at this time enter into such a 
horrid combination against their natural sove- 
reign. But these following, I think, are the 
most considerable. 

1 St—They observed, that by the governors 

of that kingdom they were generally looked 

upon as a conquered nation, seldom or never 

treated like natural or free-bom subjects : and 

for their further excuse, said, besides, that a 

/ discontented people, while thus used, are very 

! apt to think they are no longer obliged, than 

I they are forced to obedience ; but may, by the 

i same way they had lost, when able; regain 

' their liber t v. 



2dly.—- It grieved them extremely, that, on 
tiie account of Tyrone's rebellion, as they said, 
six whole counties in Ulster were in a lump 
escheated to the crown, and little or nothing 
restored to the natives, though several of them : 
never joined with Tyrone, but a great part | 
bestowed by King James on his countrymen. 

3dly..-It did not a little heighten their dis- 
content, that in the Earl of Strafford's time, 
there was a great noise of entitling the crown 
to the counties of Roscommon, Mayo, Galway, 
and Cork, with some parts of Tipperary, 
Umerick, Wkkhw and others: and, they aver- 
red, and experience tells us, where the peoples* 
property is like to be invaded, neither religion 
nor loyalty is able to keep them within bounds, 
if they find themselves in a condition to make 
any considerable opposition ; and so brought 
in the saying of those resolute ambassadors of 
the Privernates^ who, though reduced to such 
a very low condition, that they came to beg 
peace of the Senate of Rome, yet being asked 
what peace should the Romans expect from 
them that had broke it so often ? they boldly 
answered Cwhich made the Senate accept of 
their proposals) if a good onCy it shall be faith- 
ful and lasting ; but, if bad, it shall not hold 
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- very long. For think not, ^id they, that any 
people, or even any man, will in that cOndi« 
tion, whereof they are weary, continue any 
longer than of necessity they most. Uv. lib. 8« 

4thly.— They found that, since the sitting of 
this parliament, great severities were used 
against the Roman Catholics in England ; and 
both houses solicited, by several petitions out 
of Ireland, to have those of that kingdom 
i treated with the like rigour, which, to a people 
\ so fond of their religion as the -Irish, was no 
small inducement to make them, while there 
was an opportunity offered^ to stand upon their 
guard* 

5thly.— They «aw the ScotSf by pretending 
. grievances, and taking up arms to get them 
redressed, had not only gained divers privilege* 
and immunities, but got £30fiOO for their 
visit, besides ^^850 a day for several months 
together. And this precedent encouraged the 
: Irish so much at that time^ that they offered it 
i to Owen O'Conolly, who discovered the design^ 
i as their chief motive of rising then in rebel- 
lion; which, said lie, ^V* They engaged in, 

«' O'Conollif's Exam* Ociob. ^. 1 641, Borl(m'0 UiiiQrf 
qS the Iriih RebellloD, pag. 21. 
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^ to be rid of the tyrannical government that 
'* was over them^ and to imitate Scotland, 
'* who by that course had enlarged their 
^^ privileges.'* 

Lastly.~They foresaw the storm draw on, 
tand such mis-understandings daily arise be- 
tween the king and parliament, as portended 
no less than a sudden rupture between them, 
which made these male-contents believe the 
king, thus engaged, partly at home, and partly 
with the Scotchf could not be able to suppress 
them so far off; and therefore, rather than hold 
out, would grant them any thing they could in 
reason demand, at least, more than otherwise 
they could expect. 

Much to this purpose, Mr. Howel writ of the 
original of the rebellion,, in his Mercurius 
Hibermew, in the year 1643, whose words, 
because ao impartial author, and a known 
Protestant, I will here transcribe, in confirma- 
tion of what I have said, and for the reader's 
furth^ s^tis&ction. 

^^ The Imh bearing, said he, how well their 
^' next neighbours had sped, by way of arms, 
f^ a filled them iuU of thoughts and apprehen- 
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• 

^^ sions^ of fear and jealousy, that the Scotch 
** ^than whom no nation upon earth is in that 
perfection, and with greater antipathy hated 
by the Irish) would prove more powerful 
hereby, and consequently more able to do 
them hurt, and to attempt ways to restrain 
" them of that connivance which they were 
*' allowed in point of religion. Moreover they 
entered into consideration, that they also had 
sundry grievances, and grounds of complaint, 
both touching their estates and consciences, 
which they pretended to be far greater than 
" those of the Scotch. For they fell to think, 
** that if the Scotch were suffered to introduce 
a new religion, it was reason they should not 
be punished in the exercise of their old, which 
they glory never to have altered. And for 
•' temporal matters, wherein the Scotch had no 
** grievances at all to speak of; the new plan- 
tations, which had been lately proposed to 
be made in Connaught, and other plaqes;' 
*' the cancelled lands and defective titles, which 
** were daily found out ; the new customs 
*^ which were imposed ; and the incapacity 
they had to any preferment or office in church 
or state, with other things, they conceived to 
be grievances of a far greater nature, and 
** deserved redress much more than any the 
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'^ Scotch had. To this end they sent over com* 
" missioncrs to attend the parliament in 'Eng* 
^ landy with certain propositions ; but they 
*^ were dismissed hence, with a short and un- 
*^ savoury answer, which bred worse blood in 
the nation that was formerly gathered ; and 
this, with that leading case of Ihe Scotch, 
may be said to be that first incitiements that 
" made then\ rise. 
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2dly. — In the course of human actions^' 
we daily find a true rule, exempla movent ; 
examples move and make a strong impression 
upon the fancy ; precepts are not so powerful 
as precedents. The said example of Scotland 
wrought so powerfully upon the imagination 
** of the Irish, and filled them (as I touched 
before) with thoughts of emulation, that they 
deserved altogether to have as good usage as 
** the Scotch ; their country being far more be- 
** neficial, and, consequently, more importing the 
•^ English nation. But these were but confused 
*^ imperfect notions, which began to receive 
" more vigor and form after the death of 
** the Earl of Strafford, who kept them under 
so exact an obedience, though some censured 
him to have screwed up the strings of the 
harp too high ; that the taking off that 
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; ^* EarVs head may be said to be the second 
^' incitement to the head of that insurrection 
" to stir. 

'^ 3dly.— Add hereunto^ that the Irish 
^ understanding^ with what acrimony the 
^' Roman Catholics in England were proceeded 
'^ against^ since the sitting of our parliament, 
'^ and what further designs were on foot 
^' against them^ and not only against them, 
** but even for reversing the Protestant religoin, 
^ which some shallow-brained schismatics 
^^ throw into the same scales with popery; 
^ they thought it was high time for them to 
•* forecast what should become of them^ and 
^* how they should be handled in point of con^ 
science, when a new deputy of the parlia^ 
ment's election (approbation at least) should 
come over« Therefore, they fell to consult 
*^ of some means of timely prevention : and 
<' t)iis was another motive (and it was a 
^^ sbrewed one) whiqh pushed on the Jriah to 
^* take up arms. 

^ Lastly-— That army of 8000 men, which 
^* the Earl of Strafford had raised to be trans* 
^' ported into Blnglandy for suppressing the. 
^^ Scotch^ being by the advice of our parliq.* 
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^^ ment here disbanded^ the country was an^ 
^ noyed by some of those straggling soldiers^ 
^ as not cme in twenty of the Irish will go 
^ from the sword to the spade^ or frcwn the 
^ pike to the plow again. Therefore, the 
^ two marquesses that were ambassadors her« 
^^ (then) from Spmn, having propounded to 
^ have somenumbersofthosedi^anded forces, 
^' for the service of their master ; his majesty, by 
^ the mature advice of his privy council, to pre* 
^^ vent the mischiefs that might arise to hii 
^ lung dom of Irekmd, by those loose cashiered 
soldiers, yielded to the ambassadors^ mo« 
tion, who sent notice thereof to Spain accord* 
^^ ingly, and so provided shipping for thdr 
*^ transports, and impressed money to advance 
^ the business ; but as they were in the height 
^ of that work <(his majesty being then in 
^ Scotland) there was a sudd^i stop made oi 
*^ those promised troops, who had depended 
^ long on the Spaniards* service, as the ;^- 
*^ niarda had done on theirs. And this was 
^^ the last, though not the least, fatal cause of 
•^ their insurrection: all which particulars^ 
^ well considered; it had been no hard mat- 
^ ter to have been a prophet, and, standing 
^ upon the top of Holy Head, to have foreseen 
^ those black clouds, ingendering in the Itish 
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^ air, which broke out afterwards into such 
" fearful tempests of blo'od. Out of those pre- 
** mises, it is easy for any common understand- 
^^ ing, not transported with passion and pri- 
'* vate interest, to draw this conclusion : that 
** they who complied with the Scotch in their 
*^ insurrection; they who dismissed the Irish 
^* commissioners with such a short unpolitic 
answer; they who took off the Earl of 
Slraffwd's head, and afterwards delayed the 
^^ di^atching of the Earl of Leicester; they 
^' who hindered those disbanded troops in Ire--^ 
^^ land to go for Spain, may be justly said to 
*^ have been the true causes of the late insur- 
^^ rection of the Irish.'' 

Thus concludes this learned and ingenious 
gentleman, who, as being tJien his majesty's 
historiographer, was as likely as any man ta 
know the transactions of those times, and, as 
an Englishman and a loyal Protestant, was 
beyond all exception of partiality or favour of 
the Papists of Ireland; and therefore could 
have no other reason, but the love of truth 
and justice, to give this aocount of the Irish 
rebellion, and make the Scotch, and their 
wicked brethren in the parliament of England, 
the main occasion of that horrid insurrection. 
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Neither was this the single opinion of Mr. 
tjowely but the common serftiment of all 
honest and knowing men, confirmed even by 
the dying words of our royal martyr, in the 
twelfth chapter of his Icon Basil, where he 
says, '^ Certainly, it is thought by many wise 
" men, that the preposterous rigour and un- 
" reasonable severity, which some men carried 
*^ before them in England, was not the least 
" incentive that kindled and blew up into those 
*^ horrid flames, the sparks of discontent, 
'^ which wanted not pre-disposed fuel for re- 
*^ hellion, in Ireland ; where despair being 
*^ added to their former discontents, and the 
*^ fears of utter extirpation to their wonted op- 
^ pressions, it was easy to provoke to an open 
" rebellion, a people prone enough to break 
*^ out to all exorbitant violence, both by some 
" principles of their religion, and the natural 
^^ desires of liberty ; for to exempt themselves 
" from their present restraint, and to prevent 
^ those after-rigours, wherewith they saw them- 
selves apparently threatened by the covetous 
zeal and uncharitable fury of some men, 
*^ who think it a great argument of the truth of 
their religion, to endure no other but their 
own." And again ; " I believe it will at 
*' last appear, that they who first began to era- 
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hrcn\ my otlicr kingdoms^ are in grea^^^part 
guilty, if not of the first setting out, yet of 

•* the not timely stopping those horrid effu$ion» 

*^ of blood in IrelantW 

'Tis plain, tlierefore, (thougli other motives 
were not wanting to render many of that na-* 
tion ill affected to the government, and prepare 
them for violence,) the unexpected success of 
the 5cofcA, and daily misunderstandings be-^ 
tween theking and the parliament in Engla^idf 
gave at this time birth and life to the Irish 
rebellion ; for I must confess, I myself aa» 
now, as I havjB been long since, upon serious 
reflections, abundantly convinced, that how- 
ever the circiunslances of this time gave life 
and hirth to that rebellion of Ireland^ yet the 
design of it had been laid partly at home, but 
chiefly abroad in foreign parts, even several 
years before the troubles either of England or 
Scotland began ; and that the original, true 
and great motive Indeed thereof, was no other 
than ilvdt fatal owe, wliichfor so many hundred 
years from Henry 11. to the beginning of 
King James's reign, had been not only the 
very source of all the dangerous rebellions of 
that country, but the very i&ane and ruin of its 
people on all sides for so many ages. The 
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nalignal feud, I mean, betwixt tbe mere Imk 
(as the ancient Milesians aria called) and the 
latter IHsh, or colonies of English extraction 
among them ; and the unaUerable persuasion j 
of the former, that the English conquest of that * 
country was but mere usurpation, without any 
Just title; and that the right both to the*, 
supreme sovereignty, and proprietorship too, ; 
of all the lands of Ireland^ still remained, 
according to the ancient Brehon laws of that 
country^ (which, say they, had never been 
legally repealed or antiquated, and consequently ^ 
also according to the laws of God,) in the 
surviving heirs of the more ancient natives, the J 
Milesians. It is true, that forty years continual 
and flourishing peace in all obedience to the 
English laws there, from the last of Queen 
Elizabeth to 1641, se,emed to carry a fair out- 
side, as if all those national former animosities 
and pretences had been utterly extiiiguished. 
But alas ! the old leaven still fermented in- 
wardly of one s^de ; and among that side, the 
fire was but covered under hot embers. The 
earls of Tyrone and Tirconel, and the councils 
of Spain and Ronpe, and the Irish monasteries 
and seminaries, in so many countries of Europe, 
and very many of the churchmen returning 
)iome out of them^ and chiefly the titular 
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bishops^ together with the superiors of regular 
orders, took an effectual course, under the 
specious colour of religion, to add continually 
new fuel to the burning coals, and prepare 
them for a flame on the first opportunity ; 
which, whoever did not see in the beginning 
of this rebellion, (as many did not,) by observ- 
ing what extraction, or what names all the 
■ first appearers in it were of ; and how, par- 
* tieularly, of the whole hundred that were 
I designed for seizing the castle of Dublin^ 
I there was not so much as one person of British 
^ blood, extraction, or name among them ;' might 
nevertheless, and without the help of a multi- 
plying glass, most clearly see it in the procedure 
of the war. Certainly it is my opinion, 1st, 
That whole and greats and most numerous 
parties exclaiming every where, both at home 
(in Ireland) and abroad in other countries, 
against the very Jirst cessation concluded 
with the king's lieutenant, the marquess of 
Ormond ; and in foreign courts representing 
those confederates that conclude it, not only as 
falsely assuming the n£|.me of Irishmen^ but 
as really favouring the schism and heresies 
of England: — 2. Their forcing after, at 
tlie end of three years more, both the re- 
presentatives, and whole body of the Irish 
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confederates, to reject^ so scandalously and 
perfidiously as they did, the peace of 1646:-^ 
3. Their opposing so long, and in such man* 
ner as they had done^ the peace of 1648, 
till it was too late to retrieve it, or submit to 
it ; were such arguments, as^ upon serious re- 
flection^ might convince any unbiassed person 
what the primary grand design^ and original 
source of that rebellion, was ; and also whajt 
the natural end of it must have been^ if success 
had answered the expectation of the great 
qontrivers in their plot for seizing the chief 
magazine of the kingdom, the castle of 
Dublin. 

And yet, I must withal acknowledge, there 
has been, from the very beginning of the re- 
bellion, a considerable number of those very 
ancient MUesianSy that, upon all occasions, 
sided still with such other confederate Calho- ■ 
lies, as endeavoured all they could to bring I 
back the whole nation to their former obedi-* 
ence to the king and his laws. In that num-- 
ber the lord viscount Muskry (after earl of I 
Clancarthy) with his whole party, llie O'Cal-^ / 
IcLgkam, and some other gentlemen thereof j 
(men of note in Munster) were eminent. To \ 
whom (after the Nuncio's excommunication^ 
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published against those that obeyed the cesi^a' 

tion of arms, concluded with the lord of Inckir 

quin) many others also of the said Milesians, 

in other provinces, joined themselves, to shew 

their consent to the peace of 1648, and, conse-i 

, queiitly, their obedience to the king. Among 

these, besides the lord of Iveaghy Alexander 

Mac DonalU and others, even that unfortunate 

gentleman. Sir Phelim O^Neil himself, was one ; 

\ Ihough after all, I must likewise acknowledge, 

i that because the far greater number of the 

i Milesians, at least the stronger party of them, 

; were on the other side ; whose wilful obstinacy 

ft 

: rendered at long run all the endeavours and 

returns of honest men wholly insignificant and 

j fruitless, whether to the king or themselves, or 

I to defend their country from being utterly sub-^ 

dued, at the end of three years more, by th§ 

parliament forces. 

But lest any should think otherwise, either 
ef the different inclinations and endeavours of 
those parties, among the nwre ancient Irish 
themselves, or of that very original design, and 
source of the rebellion, which I have nakedly 
given, according to my own later thoughts of 
both ; yet forasmuch as I put here no stress at 
ajl on such matters, I pass them over ; and only 
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at present aver, that whatever the primary 
grand design, whatever the source of this re- 
belUon was, or might have been, it is, notwith- 
standing, in all appearance, beyond dispute^ 
that (as I have said before} the unexpected 
success of the Scotch^ and the daily misunder- 
standings between the king and the parlia- 
ment in England, was, what gave it birth and 
life at this timcy viz. on the 23d of October^ 
1641. As for the massacre that ensued, it 
was certainly very barbarous and inhuman, 
though I cannot believe the tenth part of the 
British natives (reported by Sir John Temple 
and,! others of the same kidney, to have been 
murdered by the Irish) lived then in that 
kingdom, out of cities and walled towns, where 
no such massacre was committed. I am cer-^ / 
tain in Sir John Templets muster-rolls, of whom j 
the subsequent scribblers borrowed afl their 
catalogues, there are not 15,000 persons to be 
found, though it is manifest, that, in divers 
places, he repeats the same circumstances 
twice or thrice over, and mentions hundreds, 
as then murdered, that lived many years after ; 
nay, some even this day alive. Nevertheless, 
it is very certain, that there have been great 
cruelties committed upon ,the English^ though, 
1 believe, not the twentieth part of what is ge- 



tierally reported* But the truth is, they were 
very bloody on both sides, and though some 
will throw all upon the Irish, yet 'tis well 
known who they were that used to give orders 
to their parties, sent into enemies quarters, to 
spare neither man, woman or child. And the 
leading men among the Irish have this to say 
for themselves, that they were all along so far 
from favouring any of the mm'derers, that not 
only by their agents (soon after the king's res- 
toration^ but even in their * remonstrance, 
presented by the lord viscount Gormanstown 
and Sir Robert Talbot, on the 1 7th of March, 
1642, the nobility and gentry of the nation de- 
sired, that the murders, on both sides Com- 
mitted, should be strictly examined, and the 
authors of them punished, according to the 
utmost severity of the law : which proposal, 
certainly, their adversaries could never have re- 
jected, but that they were conscious to them- 
selves of being deeper in the mire than they 
would have the world believe. 

This is .plain matter of fact, and the conse* 
quence of it so obvious, that, notwithstanding 
all the groundless clamours of some, M^ho 

* Borlace's History, page 58« 
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loudly cry out against the Irish^ but speak not 
A word of their own rebellion, I must do that 
kuigdom so much justice as to declare, that I 
6an no more l^elieve the leading part of the 
nation did ever design, much less encourage, 
the barbarous cruelties there committed, than I 
can be piei%uaded, that the lords and commons, 
who first made war against the late king in 
England^ did from the beginning intend to im« 
brue their hands in his sacred blood. Yet 
still I think them inexcusable, because I see no 
great difference, whether a man kills anotheif 
himself, or unchains a fierce mastiff, tliat will 
tear him to pieces. I cannot therefore but be- 
lieve the contrivers and abettors of tlie Irish 
rebellion guilty of the massacre that ensued, 
though committed by the rude rabble, no lesS 
Uian those that raised the late rebellion in 
England are guilty of their prince's blood, a^ 
k'they had actually been regicides: though the 
army on the one hand, and the rabble on the 
other, did the work, which their first movers, 
who unchained them from their obedience id 
the laws, were not able to hinder. 

As for the generality of the nation, what- 
ever the northern rebels gave out to the con- 
trary, to encou]|[age their party, and induce 
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others to join with them ; Uis manifest^ ihcy 
ki^ew nothing of the design before^ nor favour^ 
ed it after it was discovered ; as appears by 
tlieir sokmn protestation in parhament, on 
November 16, 1 64 1, when meeting, according 
to their prorogation, in the castle of Dublin^ 
and this rebellion being laid before them by 
the lords justice?;, Sir William Parsons and Sir 
John Borlase, in order (sks they saM) to fiend 
out some effectual means to reduce the rebels^ 
and bring them to justice ; both houses im-* 
mediately declared their abhorence to the re* 
bellipn, and agreed nemine conlradicenle , Xo 
\he following protestation* 

4c * Whereas the happy and peaceable state 
V of this realm hath been of late, and is still 
.interrupted by sundry persons ill-affected to 
the peace and tranquillity thereof ; who, con* 
trary to their duty and loyalty to his majesty, 
^y and against the laws of God, and the funda« 
mental laws of this realm, have traitorously 
and rebelliously raised arms, seized upou 
his majesty's forts aud castles, and dispossessed 
•' many of his faithful subjects, of their houses, 
" lands ,and goods, and have slain many of 
^^ them, a];Kl committed other cruel and inhu* 
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^ man outrages and acts of hostility within 
** this realm : the said lords and commons in 
parliament assembled, being justly moved 
with a true sense of the said disloyal and re- 
bellious proceedings and actions of the per- 
^ sons aforesaid, do, hereby protest and de- 
^^ clare, that the said lords and commons, 
*^ from their hearts, do detest and abhor the 
^ said abominable actions, and that they shall 
^ and will, to their utmost power, maintain the 
right of his majesty's crown and government 
of this realm, and the peace and safety there- 
of, as well against the persons aforesaid, 
their abettors and adherents, as also against 
^ all foi*eign princes, potentates, and other 
^^ persons and attempts whatsoever : and in 
^ case the persons do not repent of their afore- 
*^ said actions, lay down arms, and become 
^^ humble suitors to his majesty for grace and 
^ mercy, in such convenient time, and in such 
•^ manner and form, as by his majesty, or the 
^^ chief governor or governors, and the council 
^ of this realm, shall be set down ; the lords 
^ and commoiiRj do further protest and declare, 
*^ that they will take up arms, and will, with 
^ their lives and fortunes, suppress them in 
^ their attempts, in such a way as, by the au- 
f thority of the parliament of this kiugdoiji. 
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^^ with the approbation of his most excellent 
** majesty, or his majesty's chief governor or 
^^ governors of this kingdom^ shall be thought 
^* most effectual." 

Thus both houses of parliament (the true 
representative of the nation's loyally) unani- 
mously declared their readiness to prosecute 
and suppress the rebels ; and in order to bring 
them speedily to condign punishment, having 
with all possible zeal and alacrity, oftered their 
lives and fortunes to the lords justices, they 
fell immediately to consider of the most effectual 
means to do the work. But this way of pro- 
ceeding did not, it seems, square with the lords 
justices' designs, who were often heard to say. 
That the more were in rebelliorii^ the more 
lands should he forfeited to them ; and there-j 
fore, in the very heat of the business, they re-s 
solved upon a prorogation ; which the parlia- 
ment understanding, the Iprd viscpunt Cos^ 
telloe and myself were sent from the lords* 
house, and others from the pommons, to the 
lords justices, to desire the continuance of the 
parliament, at least till the rebels (then few in 
uumher) were reduced. But our address was 
lighted, and the parliament the next day prci* 
rogued^ to the great surprise of both hpuses^ 
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and the general dislike of all hpnest and kno^« 
ing n^^ii. 

m 

This encouraged the rebels, and vastly ii|«* 
creased their numbers in divers places of the 
kingdom. J^reedom of rapine and murder 
drew such numbers pf men together, that the 
few desperp^te male-contents, who b^anthe 
tragedy, in a short time became a formidable 
army, and wefe at length so bold as to besiege 
Drogheda, about twenty miles from Dublin; 
%o the spccourof wliich Major Roper ^ marching 
with 7 or 800 men, was in ^ great mist (near 
QUlianatown) s^j: upoi^ by the rebels, and de^ 
feated; whereupon they forced the country 
round about (as tlie Scotch the year before di4 
the northern parts of England) tQ a weekly 
contribution, for the payment of their army, 
which aflerwards was, by the lords justipes^ 
made a great crime;, though in tl^e north of 
England the hke was thought known by the 
king, as if the contributiqn favqured and eon 
pouragedthe rebellipQ. 

The members of parliament, in this disorder^ 
IPetired to their several habitations in the 
country ; so did I to mine, but had not been 
long at home, when I received a letter, signed 
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by the viscounts Gonmnstown and Nettervil, 
and by the barons Slane, Lowth and Dunsantf^ 
with an hiclosed one to the lords justices, 
which these noblemen desired me to send, and, 
if poasible, to get their lordships' answer. The 
letter was very humble and submissive, desir- 
ing only they might have permission to send 
their petitions into Englandy to represent their 
grievances to the king : wherefore I sen( it 
inclosed to the loixls justices, who were silent 
as to theirs, yet answered mine, though little 
more than a cover ; in which they said, these 
were rebels and traitors, and advised me to re* 
ceive no more letters from them. I readily 
submitted, nor do I know to this hour how that 
letter came to my hands. 

All this while, parties were sent out by the 
lords justices and council from Dublin^ and 
most garrisons throughout the kingdom, to 
kill and destroy tlie rebels; but the officerg 
and soldiers took little or no care to dis- 
tinguish between rebels and subjects^ but 
killed in many places promiscuously men, 
women and children ; which procedure not 
ouly exasperated the rebels, and induced 
them to commit the like cruelties upon the 
English, but frightened the nobility ^d 
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gentry about, who, seeing the hantiless country 
people, without respect to lage or sex, thits 
barbarously murdered, and themselves openly 
threatened as favourers of the rebellion, for 
paying the contribution they could not possibly 
refuse, resolved to stand upon tl*eir guards 
Nevertheless, before they would attempt any 
thing against the government, they sought 
Bevetal ways to get their petitions conveyed to 
the king, and at length prevailed with Sir 
John Read, a Scotchmany and one of his 
majesty's servants (then going for England^ 
to ui^rtake it ; who coming to tiie Marquis 
of Ormond, upon his march towards Drogheda^ 
was Con what suspicion I know not) by him 
ient to the lords justices to DzJ^in, and, not 
concealing what he carried, by them im- 
prisoned, ^.nd soon after put to the rack. 
Much about this time was the like done to 
Patrick Barnwell, of Kilbrew, sl man of 66 
years of age, but upon what account I cannot 
tell; only I have been told, his crime was, 
that he came in upon the lords justices pro- 
clamation of pardon to those of the Pale, that 
would in ten days submit themselves ; and was 
«o wise as not' to consider, that * freeholders 
(as being more criminal than the rest, because 

t Boiioifi Historj, page 30. 



tof iheir estates) were by the Idrds justices ex* 
pressly exempt out of that proclamation. As 
to Read, several qtiestiOns were put to him ; 
&nd> among the rest^ he was much pressed to 
telU how far the late king and queen were 
privy to, or cdncemed in the Irish rebellion : 
this is notoriously known ; but I have it more 
particularly from my brother. Colonel Mervin 
Toucketty who heard it from Sir John Read 
himself, as he was brought out of the room 
where he was racked^ 

This did not a little inflame the reckoirfng J 
and it was a great addition ^to their discon*^ 
tent, that the king referred the whole business 
of Ireland (whereby they thought he deserted 
the protection of his people) to the parliament 
of England, who thereupon passed such wild 
votes and ordinances, as tended to the utter 
extirpation of the natives of that kingdom ; 
not only declaring, on December 8, 1 64 1 , that 
they would never give consent to any toleratiow 
of the * popish religion in Ireland, or in any 
other his majesty's dominions; but enacting' 
further, in February following, when few of 
any considerable fortune or estate were con*- 
cserned in the rebellion, that two millions and 

* Baria$e*i History, piife 9^1. 
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five hundred thousand acres of profitable land 
in Ir eland f besides bogs, woods, and barren 
mountains,' should be assigned to adventurers 
for small proportions of money, (which #as af- 
terwards employed to raise armies against the 
king in England^ to reduce the rebels of that 
kingdom. But the greatest discontent of all, 
was about the lords justices proroguing the par- 
liament, (the only way the nation had to express 
their loyalty, and prevent their being misrepre- 
sented to their sovereign,) which, had it beea 
permitted to sit for any reasonable time, would, 
in all likelihood, without any great charge or 
trouble, have brought the rebels to justice : 
for the war that afterwards ensued, was 
headed and carried on principally by members 
that then sat in parliament. And to say these 
members were all along concerned in the re- 
bellion, or engaged with the first contrivers of 
it, is to make them, not only the greatest 
knaves, but the veriest fools on earth, since 
otherwise they could not have been so earnest 
for the continuance of the parliament, whilst 
sitting in the castle, and under the lords 
juctices* guards, who, upon the least intel- 
ligence, which could not long be wanting, 
had no more to do but to shut the gates^ 
and make them all prisoners, without any 

£ 
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possibility of escape^ or hopes of redemp- 
tion* 

iThus the contagion spread itself by degrees 
over the whole kingdom, and now there's no 
more looking back, for all were in arms, and 
full of indignation ; there was fighting almost 
m every corner, and, unfortunately for me, one 
encounter happened in tlie sight of my house, 
at Maddingstown^ between the marques of 
Ormonde commanding the English^ and tlie 
lord viscount Mountgan^ett the Irish forces, 
where the latter was defeated^ This en- 
counter goe& by the name of the battle of jKti- 
rusK fought the 15tli of April, 1642. The 
English were not above 3000 men strong, 
but were bold and expert troops, well officered, 
with some commons ; the Irish were more in 
number, but ill armed> and but newly formed 
into bodies* 

After this defeat^ my lord of Orniond being 
to pass with his army just by my gates, some of 
his officers of my acquaintance came galloping 
befoi'e, assuring me his lordship would be 
with' me in half an hour. Hereupon I be- 
stirred myself^ and having two or three cooks, 
a good barn-door, and plenty of wines> (besides 
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my own family, I bad with me the duchess of 
Buckinghamy the marques of Antrim^ her 
husband, and the lady RosCy Mr. DanieVs 
sister,) we patched up a dinner ready to be set 
upon the table at my lord's coming in; but 
some that came with him turned this another 
way, magnifying the entertainn^nt beyond 
what it was, and published througli the army, 
that it Was a mighty feast, prepared for my 
lord Mountgarrelt and the rebels. This, 
through the English army, passed for current, 
and 1 believe did me no small prejudice 
with the lords justices, as shall appear in the 
sequel of my story, which I shall now pursue 
with a letter I received from my brother. Col. 
M^/'i^wi Touehfitt, upon this occasion. 

** Hearing your lordship is now writing 
^ somewhat again of your concerns in Ireland, 
^ during the late war : though I, as one that 
^' was With you there in the beginning of the 
^^ troubles, and therefore possibly might re- 
^^ mind you of some passages more in my know- 
^^ ledge than yours, have before written to 
^^ you on that subject ; yet novv remembering 
^^ some things I had then oniiitted, I add them 
^^ here. 
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*^ When the rebellion broke forth in the 
^^ Norlhy you were in Mwister; and on the news, 
you immediately repaired to Dublin^ to the 
lords justices, Sir William Parsons and Sir 
*' John Borlase, where you acquainted them 
with your willingness to serve the king 
against the rebels, as your ancestors had for- 
merly done in Irelandj on the like occasions : 
to which they replied, your religion was an 
*' obstacle. There being then a parliament in 
that kingdom sitting, you were resolved to 
see the event, sending me to your house at 
MaddingsLowny in the county of Kildarey to 
** secure and defend it, in case there were any 
*^ rising in those parts. Upon my coming, I 
found many poor English stripped, whom I 
took into the house and relieved, defending 
** them in the best manner I could. Some time 
** after, the parliament being dissolved, you 
*' desired of the justices a pass to go for Eng- 
^^ land ; but they refusing, you acquainted 
^ them, that your estate there was not in a 
*^ condition to maintain you in Dublin ; and 
desired that you might be supplied with some 
money for your subsistence, until such time 
as you could apply yourself to the parliament 
^' in England for a pass to bring you over ; 
^ which they denied. You pressed them then 
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*' to direct you what course you should steer ;_ 

** to which they replied, Go home, and make 

** fair weather. You took this advice, and 

being come, my lord of Antrim and niy lady 

duchess of Buckingham soon followed ; and 

you were very well pleased with so good 

company to spend your provisions. But in 

^^ a short time the Irish came, and drove 

^^ away a great part of your stock to a village 

** near. It being night, you desired me to 

^* take your servants, and endeavour the re- 

>^ covei-y ; which I did, bringing with me two 

^^ or three of the chiefest conductors of thai 

^^ rabble. This enraged the Irisf^ so much, 

" that you conceived 1 was not safe there ; and 

^^ therefore sent me to Dubliny to attend the 

*^ justices' orders, and assure them of your 

*^ readiness to return on a call, they sending a 

*^ convoy, which they promised to do, as oc* 

^^ casion required. When I went from you, 

*^ you thought it necessary that I should take 

" with me all the poor English that were 

^f saved ; ftnd tp let them go with the carts, 

*^ which were loaded with wool for Dublin; 

leaving only one of them, who was a sadler, 

then my lord of Antrim's servant. In the 

passage, near Ralhcoll^ the rebels fell upon 

^^ them, and barbarously killed some, and 
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^ wounded others ; myself and one niore 
^^ escaping by the goodness of our horses. But 
^ a servant of inme governing tlie carts, and 
^ being an Englishman, they took ; and wliilst 
** they were preparing to Irnng him, Sir John 
^ Dungan^s eldest son, Walter Dung an, came 
^ forth from his father's house with a party, 
^ and rescued him, with the rest of those that 
^ were left alive, and brought them safe to 
^ Dublin, where I was got 

" In a few days after, the marques of Or^ 
^ mond sent out a party towards the place 
■^ where this murder had been committed. I 
** went with them, and coming near, .we met 
Sir Arthur Loftus, gx)vernor of the Naas, 
with a party of horse and dragoons, having 
f* killed such of the Irish as they met. 

^' But the most considerable slaughter was 
^ in a great straight of furze, seated on a hill, 
^' where the people of several villages (taking 
the alarm) had sheltered themselves. NovV' 
S\T Arthur having invested tlie hill, set til* 
furze on fire on all sides, where the people 
^* (being a * considerable number) were all 
^ burnt or killed, men, women and childrpto. 
^« I saw the bodies and furze still burning. 
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*' The Sadler that I had left in my lord of 
*^ Antrim's service, some time after met mc, 
complaining, that coming from Dublin he 
had been taken by the rebels, by means of a 
boy that served your Icwrdship, and if I would 
not give him forty shillings (being damnified 
so much} he would complain. I told him 
that the boy he mentioned was no servant of 
yours, but kept for charity, and to whip the 
dogs out of doors ; being blind of an eye, 
aikl lame of a leg. He replied, tliat although 
^^ he was blind and lame, he had a note from 
my lord of Antrimy to have him apprehended 
by those that were neither blind nor lame; 
" which he gave to them, * who took him 
*^ prisoner, and carried him to the garrison of 
•* Leixlipy kept by the rebels. I bid him do 
^ what he pleased ; for I would not give him 
^ one fiarthing. 

^ The next I heard of it was, that he had 
•^ complained ; and that your lordship was in- 
** dieted for high treason. Upon which I made 
my addresses to the lords justices again, to 
let them know, they had not kept their wordg 
with me, in suffering this clandestine pro- 
ceeding against my brother ; but, however, I 
*^ I would go and fetch you ; and to that pur- 
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pose desired them to let me have a party of 
horse> but that they refused. I then came 
down to you with some of my friends, and ac- 
quainted you with what had past : you an- 
swered, that you knew nothing of it^ and 
went immediately with me ; where you ad- 
dressed yourself to my lord of Ormonde as I 
did myself in your behalf to the lords justices 
*^ and council^ to acquaint them that you were 
come. They replied, that they could say 
nothing to it till you appeared before them, 
which you did the next day ; and then they 
*^ ordered you to come the day following ; at 
*^ which time, without calling you in, they 
*' committed you to Mr. JFoodcocA: « house, 
" one of the sheriffs of Dublin. 
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Now, I, seeing this rigorous usage towards 
you, with such bloody doings on all sides, 
and having been refused a pass for myself to 
go to England, made a shift to go away in a 
** small boat, and go directly to the king at 
*^ York, and petition him, that you inight be 
sent for over to be tried here by ymir peers. 
But his majesty's answer was, that he had 
•^ left all the affairs of Ireiand to the parlia- 
ment. Upon which I went to London^ and 
petitioned the parliument to the same effect. 
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Their answer was. That they could do no- 
thing without the king, of which I gave you 
an account by letter. This was the last cor- 
respondence I had with you, being after that 
continually serving his majesty in England. 
But the king coming from Newark to Ox^ 

*^fordy he sent me with dispatches to my lord 
lieutenant, and ordered me to go to you, and 
use my endeavours to persuade you to hasten 
a peace. You received the commission very 
agreeable, saying, that from the beginning of 
the war you had always laboured for a peace, 

*^ and that you hoped it would soon be done. 

** Before I returned, I saw it proclaimed. 

*^ And it goes by the^iame of the peace of forty- 
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London, July 6, 1685. 



Thus you have seen by my brother*s letter, 
how, and upon what account, I was made a 
prisoner by the lords justices^ and no hopes 
left me of any relief from either the king or 
parliament of England ; but was, after twenty 
weeks imprisonment, ordered to be removed 
from the sheriff's house to the castle. This 
startled me a little, and brought into my 
thoughts the proceedings against the earl of 
Straffordy who, confiding in his own innocence. 
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t^as voted out df his life, by an xxhptecedenteA 
%)fill of attainder. Besides^ I heard nothings 
almost whilst I was in prison, but i^ejoicings at 
4he king^s misfortunes^ amd the ill success of 
•his arms, then engaged in actual 'war with his 
irebellibus subjects in England. The lords 
justices, and most of tlie cOuiStcil, were toid^ 
plainly of the parliament faction ; and the 
'marques of Ormondy whom I knew most 
faithful to the king, fell desperately sick of a 
=^fever, not without sOme suspicion Of poison, 
and was then given ovef by his physicians. 
Hereupon I weighed well toy Own circum- 
stances^ and, concluding that innocence Was 
a scurvy plea in an angry time, I resolved 
to attempt an escape, and save myself in 
the Irish quarters, which I effected in this 
manner. 

After the battle Of Kilrush^ there was on« 
George Ledwidgey an Irish trooper, of the 
marques of Ormondes army, left wounded sft 
my house ; who, being recovered^ (^in acknow-' 
ledgment of kindness received,) often visited 
me in prison. I found so much fidelity in this 
man towards me, that I trusted him with my 
design, and desired his assistance. The trooper, 
overjoyed to hear'I had that confidence in hirii> 
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declared he was ready to venture his owu life 
to save mine, aijd would value no danger ta 
frae me from that restraint. With this, I im- 
mediately gave him waoney to buy me three 
horse? for myself and twp servants, with siaddlesi 
and pistols, aqd ordered him to have them 
ready at a certain place against next mornings 
This he punctually performed ; and the night 
following, just as the maid was to shut the 
door, it be^ng somewhat dark, I slipt into the 
street, leaving my two men in the house, and 
appointing where they should find me in the 
morning. About nine of the clock they came 
out of the house, and bid Jtlie maid make no 
poise, pretending I was not well, ^nd had not 
rested that pight. They no sooner came to 
me, the guards Qf the town withdrawn, and 
the patroles come in, byt I sent them before 
with the trooper's son to get our horses ready, 
the trooper and myself soon following ; but I, 
as h^s man, carrying a saddle under my arnu 
To be short, w^ mounted aill on horseback^ 
marched as troopers carelessly out of town, and 
took our way by TemplerOg^g, through the 
mountains of Wicldow towards Kilkenny. BuC 
J>efore dinner, my escape was discovered by the 
people of the hoase, and, on notice given to the 
jlofds justipes^ J yv^s pursue^ b^ ^ party of 
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horse, taking Iheir way to my house, at Mad-- 
dingstown. In the night they invested it, but 
not finding me, (after they had possessed them- 
selves of what they could find,) they lulled 
many of my servants, and burnt my house : 
this I saw as I passed by, and had notice by 
the way, that Castlehaven also was seized by the 
English, and aU I had there pillaged and 
destroyed. 

On my arrival at Kilkenny , I found the town 
very full, and many of my acquaintance all 
preparing for war. To this end, they had 
chosen amongst themselves, out of the most 
eminent pereons, a council, to which they gave 
the title of The supreme Council of the confe^ 
derate Catholics of Ireland, and formed an 
oath of association, by which all were bound 
lo obey them. They had made four generals 
for the respective provinces of the kingdom ; 
Preston, of Leinster; Barry, of Mwister; 
Owen Roe O^Neil, of Ulster ; and one Burke, 
of Connaught ; and being to give commissions, 
Ihey caused a seal to be made, which they 
called the seal of the council, 

I was sent for to thi^ council to tell my story, 
Ifvhere I gave them a particular account of my 
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adventures ; and being asked^ what I intended 
lo do? I answered, to get into France, and 
from thence into England, Hereupon they 
told me their condition, and what they were 
doing for their preservation and natural de- 
fence, seeing no distinction made, or safety, 
but in anns ; persuading me to stay with them, 
as I was beloved in the country, had three 
sisters married amongst them, was persecuted 
on the same score they were, and ruined so, 
that we had nq more to Ipse but our lives. I 
took two or three days to think of this propo- 
sition, and to examine the mode/ of government 
they had prepared against the meeting of the 
general assembly, and most particularly their 
path of association, which was as foUpweth ; 

THE OATH OF ASSOCIATION. 
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I, A. B. do profess, swear, and protest before God, 
' and his saints and angels, that I will, during my life, bear 

* true faith and allegiance to my sovereign lord, Charles, 

* by the grace of God, king of Great Britain, France 
' and Ireland, and to his heirs and lawful successors ; 

* and that I will to my power, during my life, defend, 

* uphold and maintain, all his and their just prerogatives, 
^ estates and rights, the power and privilege of the parr 

< liament of this realm, the fundamental laws of Ireland^ 

* the free exercise of the Roman Catholic faith and re- 

< ligion throughout this land ; and the lives, just liberticF, 
^ possessions, estates, and rights of all those that have taken. 
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* or tbat slia]I take this oath, and perform the contents 
•* thereof 5 and that I will obey and ratify all the orders 
'^ and decrees made and to be made, by the supreme council 
f^ of the confederate Catholics of this kingdom, concerning 
^ the said public cause : and i wi}l not seek, directly or 
f< indirectly^ ^ny pardon or protection, for any act done, 
*^ or to be done, touching this general cause, without 
^' thp consent of the major part of the said council: 
f* and that I wJH not, directly or indirectly, do any act or 
^ acts that shall prejudice the said cause, but will, to the 
^* hazard of my life an4 ^stati^ assi^ prosecute and 
f^ maintain the same. 
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** Moreover, I do farther swear, that I will not accept 
of, or submit unto any peace, made, or to be made^ 
with the said confederate Catholics^ without the consent 
and approbation of the general assembly of the said 
confederate Catholies^ And, for the preservation and 
strengthening of the association and union of the king- 
dom, that upon any peace or accommodation to be 
made or concluded with the said confederate Catholics 
as aforesaid, I will, to the utmost of my power, insist 
upon and maintain the ensuing propositions, until a 
peace, as aforesaid, be made, and the matters to be 
agreed upon in the articles of peace be established and 
f* secured by parliament. 

f < So he}p me Qod^ and his holy Gospel*^ 

Having spent some time on these thoughts, 
0,nd at last taken my resQlution, I returned tQ 
the supreme council, thanked them for their 
good opinion of me, and engaged myself to run 
a fortune with them. Whether anger and re* 
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venge did net incline me t6 it, as much as any 
thing else, I cannot certainly resdlve^ This I 
well remember, that I considered how I had 
been used, and seen my house burning as I 
passed by ; besides, that I was a light man, 
with no dharge, and without any hopes of re- 
-dress from the king, who was then engaged in 
the intestine war. Now, being thus a confe= 
derate, and having taken the Oath of associa-^ 
tioriy they made me one of the council, and 
general of the hcrrse under Preston. 

The first assembly met the 24th of October, 
1642. It differed little from a parliament, but 
that the lords and commons sat together. They 
approved, without delay, all the council had 
done, and settled a model of government, viz* 
That at the end of every general assembly, 
•the supreme council should be confirmed or 
changed, as they thought fit. That it should 
t^onsist of twenty-five, six out of each pro- 
vince, three of the six still resident ; the twenty- 
fifth was myself, with no relation to any pro- 
vince, but to the kingdom in general. Every 
province had a provincial assembly, which 
met on occasions : and each county had com- 
missioners for applotting money within them- 
selves, as it came to their shares, on the genieral 
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iipplotment of the province. Many other things 
there were as to government, but these are the 
most remarkable* 

The general assembly being ended, the su- 
preme ^ council sent envoys to the king of 
FrancCy Mr. Rochford, and after him Mr, 
Geofrey Barron : to the king of Spain, F. 
James Talbot, an Augustine Fryar: to the 
Pope, first, Mr. Richard Belling ; after him 
Ihe bishop of Ferns, and Mr. Nicholas Plun- 
Icet. Besides those, they had residents with 
all these princes, but they were generally 
churchmen. 

The king of France first sent them in return 
Mr. La Monarie, to whom succeeded Mr. Du 
Moulin^ and after him Mr. ToMoon^ The king 
of Spain first sent Mr. Fnysot, a Burgwulian, 
to whom succeeded the count, of Beerhaven; 
after him Don Diego deHos Torres. The Pope 
sent one Starampo, priest of the Oratoiian 
order, who remained till the coming of Rinujc-^ 
cini, archbishop and prince of Fermo^ in 
quality of Nuncio. All this while the generals 
were notidle^ and mine took in Burr as, Fert^ 
faulkland and Birr, in the King's county; 
wberQ I was with him, and had the good fur- 
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tune to begin my command in the army with 
an act of charity ; for going to see the garrison 
of Birr^ before it marched out, I came into 
a great room, where I fomid many people of 
quality, both men and women. 

They no sooner saw me, but, with tears ia 
their eyes, they fell on their knees, desiring me 
to save their lives* I was astonislied at their 
posture and petition, and having made them 
rise, asked what the matter was ? they an- 
swered, that from the first day of the war, 
there had been continual action and bloodshed 
between them and their Irish neighbours, and 
little quarter on either side ; and therefore, (^uij- 
derstanding that I was an Englishman^ heggeji 
I would take them mto my protection. J 
knew there was too much reason for their fear3» 
considering they were to march two or three 
days through the woods of Iregan, and waste 
countries, before they came to Athy^ their next 
friend garrison. I went therefore to the generaji 
imniediately, and got to be commander of 
their convoy ; and, to make sure, I called out 
300 foot and 200 horse, in whom I had most 
confidence, and carried off the people, who 
were at least 800 men, women and children, 
aijid, though sometimes attacked, 1 deli- 

G 
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vered lliem with their baggage safe to their 
frien^s^ 

diir next tinderfakihg tvas on the 5th of OcL 
1642, Col. Monke, (since inade duke of Albert- 
marle^ having relieved BatlymfciUf a Castle m 
the Qaeeii's county ; General Preston overtook 
liiih near 'jtirnachoo in his retreat, and pressed 
him so, that he Was forced to fight. In num- 
Iber they wer'6 prfetty equal, about 1500 fcorse 
fthd fodl each, without cannon : tut the 
business was sodn Over, ^nd hot many killed 

' before we were touted : arid, had the eftemy 
pttrsufid, (it being a plain country, arid no 
garrisoti near,) We hkd certainly lost most of 
ow^ foot. This cheiik made us prett}' qtiiet till 

'towards the spring fotrAwing : then the marques 
of Ortnond, lieutenaiit jgeriieral of the J^nglish, 
tnarched fi^om DithlM, ^ the head of 3000 
horse arid foot, arid some cannon, and, coming 
through the county Of Wexford^ besieged ttosSi 
a considerable town, i&6a ted ori the river jSar-' 
rolv. To relieve this pldOe, Greneral Preston 
hastened with an arriiy Of 5 of 6000 hOrse and 
foot, but no cannon; dnd having sent. 1500 
Imen, commanded by Lietitenant Gerieral Pur- 
ee//, into the towri, he niarclied himself to 
Temple-Wodigdn, about two miles from Ross, 
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the principal pass by whicb the mg^rqijes of 
Or/nond mijst retreat, if he raised his wege, 
as he did soon after the succoivr got iq ; and 
finding Preston before him in battle, kuew not 
well what to do, being in an enemy's Guuntry^ 
and scant of proyisidns. The pass was at 
least half a mile through a bog, where no 
more than four horses could march in a-breast, 
with water in some places up to the belly. But 
Preston had not the patience to expect the 
enemy coming to him^ which they must do or 
starve, but went over this pass to them, and 
put himself under as great disadvjintage as his 
enemy could wish. Tlie marques of Ormond 
took hold of this unexpected advantage, and 
gave Preston no time to fonn hjis army into 
battle, but charged still as they went over, 
besides whjat he d^d all along with his cannon ; 
till at length (after a considerable loss of men 
killed and taken prisoners) we were wholly 
routed and defeated. This goeg by the ]ig,me 
of the battle of Ross, fought March 18, 1642. 

The marques being returned tp I)ublin, 
jealousies and discontents broke out between 
him and some great ones there, wh^ch gave 
Preston leisure to raise another army, and 
besiege the aforesaid BallymkUl ; where having 
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intelligence tliat Col. Crawford was besieging 
Ballybritias, a castle belonging to the viscount 
Clamnaleery he sent me with a party of 15PQ , ^ 
horse and foot to relieve the place ; whereupon 
Crawford drawing off, in passing the river ^ 
Barrow, had his thigh broke in a skirmish 
with a musket shot. As BaUynikill was sur- 
rendered, I returned and conveyed that garrison 
to, as I had dope the other at Birr^ safe to 
their friends. 

After this, I remained ?it Kilkenny with the 
supreme council, and Preston with his army 
went into Westmeath ; of whose absence the 
enemy's garrisons in the county of Carlow an4 
Queen's county taking s^dvantage, they alarmed 
the' county of Kilkenny ^ to the v^ry gates of 
the city. To oppose t^iese, I was commanded 
by the council to gather what forces I could, ^ 
to succour and secure the country. I quickly 
got together about ?000 mei^, with some pieceai 
of cannop ; and though the enemy r^t^red, yet 
I inarched on to Ballynury^ in the county of 
Carlow^ apd topk both that^nd. Clofigrenan; 
where the county of Wexford regiment mu- 
tinied, but being soon reduced, and som^ eic-^ 
^mples made, served well fpr the future. 
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I marched thence to the Queen's county, and 
besieged BaUynehenaUj commmided by the 
Gf^m€^\ a valiant people, with a strong gar- 
rison : but a great bre9,ch being made, when 
WQ expected they would surrender, word was 
brought us, thi^t a strong party was coming by 
the way of Athy to relieve them. I was not 
well at the time of this alarm, but lay upon my 
bed in my tent ; yet made no great matter of 
it, knowing the succour could not be consider- 
able. But the viscount Mounigarret being 
abroad, he . sent mp word they were coming 
on in great haste, and stronger than I thought, 
both in horse and foot, and .were then near 
the end of the Toucher; which was a great 
way cut through a bog, apd I believe about half 
a mile in length^ Now, I had a strong guard 

ft 

of Jiorse and foot at my end pf \!tie Tougher^ 
with a line thrown up before them ; so that I 
Judged, tiie danger, vv'as not great: however, 
I ^ot on horseback with 400 horse ; and, as I 
pame to my guards, seeing some of the enemy 
pn the Tougher 9 in their marph towards us, 
I commanded them to follow me to meet the 
enemy, thinking to have fought them upon the 
Tougher ; but they, seeing us advancing, re- 
tired, and (^while I \yas passing the Tougher^ 
foriQed oq a plaia two musket. shot oft* again.; 
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but when they perceived I was preparing to 
cbaVge^ they drew off again, and did not 
stand me till they had got through a gap in 
a dilch^ with water up to the belly; which 
havii>g passed, they lined the ditch with 
mosqueteers, drawing up their horse and foot 
close by to defend the gap. Sir Walter Butler^ 
with his squadron, begun the fight ; but he being 
wounded in the ditch with a pike through 
his thigh, his men fell off, and a second squa- 
dron charged, and did the like. But the enemy 
seeing more squadrons coming on, they took 
their advantag-e in the smoke to run away^ 
which we could not see till the smoke was 
over. Then we followed, but could not engage 
them till they recovered Athr/y which was not 
far off. I guessed them to have been about 
300 horse, and about 7 or 800 foot. Thdr 
succour being thus beaten in their view, the 
besieged garrison yielded on condition to march 
out with their arms. While this place was 
putting in order, I went with a party of horse 
to Beleadams, a castle about a mile diatant^ 
belonging to Sir John Bowen^ provost-marshal, 
an old soldier, and my long acquaintance. I 
s^it to speak with him, and, aftar some kind 
expressions, told him, I must put a garrison 
into his cpstle^ He flatly denied me^ and calling 
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for bis wife and two very fair daughtei^ he 
had, desired only one favour, that in case I 
was resolved to use violence, 1 would shew him 
where I intended to plant my guns, and make 
my breaclu t satisfied his curiosity, and asked 
him what he meant by this question ? because, 
said he, (swearing with some warm^th,) I will 
cover that part, or any other your lordship 
shoots at, by hanging out both my daughters 
in chairs^ 'Tis true, jthe place was not of much 
importance ; however, tliis conceit saved it. 

All this while, my lord of Inchiquin was 
master of the field in Munsler, having won 
8ome battles, beat the Irish in all parts, and in 
a manner subdued the whole province to four 
or five towns ; and with these too he was now 
going to work, beginning with Kilmalock, ill 
the county of Limerick^ having set down be- 
fore it with an army of 7000 men. Tliis 
alarmed the general assembly then sitting at 
Kilkenny, but most particularly those of that 
province, who, after many councils among 
themselves, concluded, at last, to ask succour 
of the general assembly, though they saw but 
little hopes of any in that exigency, for Preston, 
was far off with the army. Wherefore, opening 
themselves more clearly than perhaps they 
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would hate otherwise done, they laid claim to 
me, as havitig tny earldom and estate in th^ir 
province, though I was an officer of Leinster ; 
ftlleging further, that their general was old 
and unfortunate, and that if I had the com-^ 
mand, all would join in the defence of their 
tounlry, and take new courage. 1 was pre* 
sent at this proposition, and though I had 
" ambition and vanity enough, yet having no 
prospect of success, I thanked them for their 
good opinion of me, butvheartily opposed their 
motion. But my lord Muskryy since made 
carl of Clancarthy, (my great friend, and of that 
province,) desired the assembly to command ihe 
by virtue of the oath of association. This they 
did, and ordered that my Cbiiimission (under 
the seal of the confederates to command in 
chief for that expedition) should be imme* 
dialely dispatched. I submitted, and being 
asked what troops were near at hand? I 
answered, I knew of none but my own life- 
guard of horse ; 'tis true, I had observed many 
straggling hoiiSe in town, but they would not 
be brought together without money. Some 
money was then given out, and by ten of the 
clock the next morning, I had engaged about 
eighty horse, and put them under the command 
ofGairel Talbot^ brother to Sir Bobert Talbot : 
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these, with my life-guard, commanded by 
Captain Fitzgerald, commonly called Garret 
Garroughy made in all 120 horse, and with 
them I marched, accompanied with my lord 
Mvskry^ and some others of the province, to the 
frontiers of M'Amter^ where I met about 120 
horse more, most of them gentlemen, and 
formed into a squadron. But at Cashel I was 
received by the General of the province, Barry, , 
Lieutenant-General Purcell, and some other 
officers, with 700 foot. That night I had in- 
telligence that the lord of Inchiqain had 
raised his siege, and marched with 4 or 5000 
men into the county of Kerry ^ but had sent 
^\t Charles Vavasor with 16 or 1700 horse and 
foot to take in dohlea, a castle then belonging 
to the Condons ; I marched immediately towards 
him, and before night encamped within three 
miles of him, a mountain only between us. 
My brother y Richard Butler , of KzVca^A, brother, 
to the now duke of Ormond, was sent out the 
same night to discover the enemy ; and, in the 
morning, word was brought to us that the 
castle was taken, the garrison, after quarter 
given, put to the sword, and my brother en- 
gaged. On this I lost no time, but marched 
in all haste with my horse to hi^ succour; 
which, joined with his, made but 240 or 250 at 

H 
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the most. The foot marched after, 'but the 
old general moved so slowly, that I had de- 
feated the enemy before he came within two 
miles of the place. The manner thus. 

Sir Charles Vavasor, though he had taken 
the castle, remained still in his camp, till 
seeing me, on the top of the mountain above 
him, come to succour mine that were skirmish- 
ing, he drew to' arms ; but being amongst 
hedges and ditches, and the castle between us, 
I could not come at him, till he marched to- 
wards Castle-Ijyom ; where, in a large plain^ 
he drevv up his men : but I going by the ad- 
vantage of a great valley, came into the plain 
unseen, almost as soon as he ; and having 
Ordered three or four squadrons of boys, on horse- 
back, to possess the ground from whence I 
came, 1 lost no time in the diarge, and quick- 
ly defeated his horse, who, to save themselves, 
broke in on the foot, and put them into disorder: 
their cannons were useless, being past the 
black water. This, (with God's blessing,) and 
a great shower of fain, gave me the victory, 
with little or no loss* Sir Charles, lliat com- 
manded, with several other officers, remained 
prisoners ; their cannon and baggage taken, 
and all their foot defeated ; but their horse^ 
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for the mo$t part, escaped. This happened 
on 3L Sunday y the 4th of June, 1643* 

Now having left the best advice I could for 
ih^ ijuproving this advantage, I took leave of 
the general, with others of the province, and re- 
turning to Kilkenny, gave the assembly an ac- 
count of what had past, in order to their future 
commands. Sppn after the assemblv being 
broke up, avid a supreme council chosen to go- 
vern in their absence, I returijed to Kilca^sh (my 
brother Butler's house) to rest myself. The 
council went to Ross, and whilst they were 
there, a trumpet brought them a letter from 
the marques of Ormond, setting forth his being 
appointed by the king to hear our grievances, 
and to treat for an accommodation. The 
trumpet was quickly dispatched with some slight 
answer ; which cpiping to my knowledge, I 
repaired to Kilkenny, where the council was 
returned ; and on information, findjtig what I 
hf^d heard \yas trye, I sent for Sir Robert 
Tq.U)ot^ Sir Richard BqrnwelU Col, Walter 
Bqgnell, and such others as were in the town 
well affected^ and leading men in the assembly, 
though not of the council, and having ac- 
quahited them with what I understood, I told 
them, if they would stick to me, I would 
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endeavour to give it a turn. Wc all agreed 
on the M^ay, which was to go to the council, 
then sitting, to take notice of the king's offer 
and their return, and to mind them, that the 
consideration and resolutions concerning peace 
and war, the general assembly reserved wholly 
to themselves ; and therefore to require that 
they would send immediately a trumpet of their 
own, with a letter to the marques of Ormond, 
giving him to understand, they had issued 
summons for a general assembly, in order to 
acknowledge the king's gracious favour, in 
naming him his commissioner, to hear and re* 
dress our grievances. This we put in execu* 
tion, and gained our point without much 
resistance^ 

The marques of Ormond being thus brought 
into a treaty, the confederate commissioners 
met at Suganstowrij near the Naas^ as his ex-* 
cellency had appointed, in order to a cessation 
of arms. At which time all parties laboured 
to get what they could into their possession* 
Colonel Monke, (after made duke of Albert 
marie) marched into the county of Wicklow to 
take in the harvest, and possess some castles 
there. \ was commanded by the council to 
make he^d agaiqst him ; and having rendez-* 
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Toused my troops, consisting of about 300(> 
horse and foot, at Ballynikill, in th^ county of 
CarloWy notice was brought me, that Colonel 
Monke was marching away in haste to the 
asaistance of the lord MoorCy then facing Owen 
Roe O'Neilj near Portlester. Finding, there- 
fore, now I had nothing to do, I thought it 
worth my while to endeavour the taking in 
' Dollarstoiim, Ttdly, Lacagh^ and other castles 
in the county of Kildare, between the rivers 
of Barrow and Liffee^ I began with Dollars^ 
tommy (a place about a mile from Kilcaey where 
I had a garrison,) and marched from my camp 
with 3 or 400 horse, and about 300 foot ; and 
coming before the place in the evening, (for 
it was no more than six or seven miles,) I sent 
a trumpet to the master of the castle, Mr. 
Dadcy whq had^beeii long of my acquaintance. 
The gentleman immediately came to me upon 
summons, and I gave him reasons why he 
should put the place into my hands. 

He consented ; but as the men, appointed to 
garrison the place, were marching towards it, 
one Lie\jftenant 6urresy who came but that 
afternoon from Athy, debauched the soldiers 
within, and persuaded them to shut the gates, 
and bid me defiance. This I saw was no fault 
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of the gentleman, whom I kept with me that 
nighty and lodged at Kilcae ; but I immediately 
dis^tehed an express to Kilkenm/j for three 
good battering pieces. Next morning I re- 
tunied to my eamp at Ballynikilly and the day 
ibUowing my guns being come as far as Carlow, 
I sent in the evening a party of horse and foot, 
with orders, before day, to invest the place. The 
morning following I arrived myself, with the 
rest of ray forces and the cannon, and, without 
summoning, began to batter ; and having made 
a breach, stormed the place, and set fire to 
the gates ; but the gentlemens' wives, and some 
othei-s, were suffered first to come out. The 
rest, especially Mr. BurreSy and his comrades, 
' suffered as they deserved. 

Having mastered this place, In the evening 
1 dispatched a party of horse and foot to invest 
TullOfghy which they did before day. In the 
morning I arrived myself, and having planted 
my guns, summoned the place, and bad it 
yielded by Sir George Wentworthy then go- 
\;ernor, on condition, that both horse and fooli 
might march out with their baggage. 

Having thus taken this castle, and left a 
garrison to secure it, I encamped on a heath 



called Ihe Curragh of KildarCy ffom tvbetice 1 
summoned all the castles thereabouts, and liad 
them yielded ; only whilst I was \hu9 «i- 
camped^ Colonel Chidley CootCy governor of 
Lacagh, came to me^ and thougii he had 
nothing to secure his return, yet on conditions 
I let him go; and after appearing before 
his place^ had it according to our agreement 

• 

This done, I repassed the Barrow at Mint- 
ster-Even^ marched into Leixy and took three 
or four small places. But as I was going on, 1 
had advice from the commissioners at Sugan$^ 
town^ that they had, on the 15lh of SejAembeTj 
1643, concluded a cessation of arms with tlie 
marques of Ormond, to which I submitted. 

After this, a treaty, went on for a peace, and 
in a short time all was agreed, except a cessa- 
tion for churches, and the ^glendid^ of 
religion, as in France and Spain. This was 
much insisted upon by the confederate com- 
missioners, and as resolutely refused by my 
lord of Ormondy who alleged, that the king 
C^y agreeing to such an article) might en- 
danger the loss of his whole party in England ; 
and, in truth, it would have signified little to the 
confederates ; for their security chiefly con^ 
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sisted in keeping up the king,, and having force 
enough in Iheir own I\ands> which would have 
been sufficiently left them, though 20,000 of 
their men had been sent into England^ along 
with I he 10,000 men of my lord of Omumd, 
sent <Jut ofLetnstei' and Munster of the English 
troops in those provinces. For at this time, as 
all agreed to the cessation, except the SbQteh 
in Ulster, so they would have submitted to 
any peace that should have been concluded 
between my lord of Ormond and the confc'^ 
derates ; and, thus united, the Scots and the rest 
of the parliament party would have been soon / 
forced to a submission » It was certainly a 
great folly, and a prodigious instance of blind 
zeal in the Irish clergy, to stand thus out with 
the king, after such repeated professions of loy- 
alty, and so many battles lost by their generals 
in the four provinces of the kingdom, who had 
not all this time gained one single victory from 
the beginning of the confederacy, nor any colour 
of success, but what litlle advantages I gained/ 
as you have already seen. ,/ ♦^ . 




Besides, it was very visible that ihe^Wnfede-- 
rate Irish could subsist no longer thattthe war 
lasted between the king and parliament ; and 
if upon any terms the king and they agreed;^ 
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whether he forced them to a stibmission, or was 
forced to comply with their insolent demands, 
as there was no possibility for the Irish then to 
hold out) so they could not m reason expect any 
mercy from either ; but Major General Monroe^ 
some time before, arrived in Ulster from Scot* 
land with lO^QOO new Scots, td whom Sir 
Robert Sfkward joined with 5 or 6000 of 
the olAjIpcotSy natives of that province ; and 
also s(j|iie English, utider the command of Sir 
Andl^ Mervin. Sir Theophilns Joties, and 
otheuli, would not submit to this cessatioUy but 
foroed General O'Neil to such great streights, 
(who ha|f been^ but a little time before, de- 
feated h^ that party, in the encounter where 
Con OXlfleilj and many others, were killed,) 
l^at in the beginning of the winter (leaving hi» 
troops and Ceareaghts to shift the best they 
could for themselves) he came to the general 
assembly, held at Waterfordy where he set 
forth the lamentable condition of his people, 
desiting the assistance of the other three pro- 
vinces, and, in the name of his own province, 
undertaking to join to their forces 4000 foot 
and 400 horse; but withal declaring, that 
otherwise he, with his forces and Ceareaghts, 
should be obliged to save themselves in the 
other provinces. This last point of Owen 
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O'Neirs speech (besides their perstiasion, that 
the Scots woukl not fail soon to follow and 
visit them^ itiade the assembly come to a quick 
conclusion^ and agreed to send 6000 foot aiid 
600 horse out of the oilier three provinces^ 
But it coming to the question, who slK)uld be 
the general of this army, ihey went* to the 
election after this manner : the assembly sittings 
those they thought fit to come in competition,r 
they eaused their names^ one under another, 
to be written dOwn/ ahd ffom each a long line 
to be drawn ; ilien at the table where the clerk 
sat,- every member of the general assembly i 
one after atiother, with a pen, puts a dash on 
the line of him that he wouki have to be gene^ 
ral f and, to the end that none should mark 
mcfre than once, four or five were chosen out 
of the assembly, (two of which were bishopsy^ 
being upon their oath to overlook this markings 
Now^ contrary to Owen O'Neills expectation, 
who bad designed this generalship for himself, 
by which he would be generalissimo y I hap- 
pened to be chosen, which Owett -Roe took ex- 
tremely to heart, as I have reason to believe* 
However^ he carried it fairly, and came to con- 
gratulate and wish me good success; giving 
withal great assurances of his^ performance^ and 
readine^ to serve me to the utmost of his power. 
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Next day a commission was sent me with 
orders to prepare all things for this expedition ; 
which I did, and made some inquiry into the 
matter. But the farther I looked into it, tlie 
worse I liked it ; for I considered I was now to 
make a war, not only in a country where we 
had never been, but where we had not so 
much as one city or walled town, and the 
enemy had many. 

That by all intelligence, I found the Scot , 
could draw into the field 16 or 1 7',000 men. 
That if Owen O'Neil should perform, and 
deal fairly with me, yet all I was to expect did 
not exceed 10,000 foot and 1000 horse. That 
having no towns in Ul8tei\ we should be forced 
to bring all our provisions from the other pro- 
vinces, where I had my magazines. That I 
must depend upon Owen 0*Neil for intelligence ; 
for by such lights I always guided myself in 
my former small undertakinggr. But. that which 
most of all troubled me was, that I did not 
see how I could avoid a battle, if the enemy 
had a mind to it, as I was to make an offensive 
war. I had also this consideration to dis- 
courage me, that although our parties had 
commonly the better, yet our army had always 
the worst. . This was experienced in several 
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battles and rencounters ; and the reason thereof 
was clear and obvious. For most of all the 
great towns in the kingdom were the enemy's, 
and garrisoned ; and of the few we had, there 
was none but Kilkenny would receive a gar- 
rison. So that at our leaving the field in winter, 
as the enemy returned into their garrison, where 
they were with their officers kept in discipline^ 
ours were dispersed all over the kingdom, inta 
little villages, and odd houses, never seeing an 
officer till the next campaign ; and, therefore, 
came to their rendezvous in the beginning of 
every field, like new men half changed. And 
for the horse, they were so haggled out ia 
riding up and down to see their friepds, that 
they seemed hardly able to draw their lega 
after tliem ; and both hors^ and foot with 
rusty arms not fixed: but how plainly so-; 
ever I saw my ill condition, I must through 
as well as I could ; yet withal resolving to 
avoid a battle with all possible means, ancl 
seek to mak^e my vv^r by parties and sur-» 
prises. Now, having t^me enough before the 
campaign, I was commanded by the supreme 
i^ouncil to march into Connaught, to reduce 
somie of our own party, which had set up 
for themselves in the county of Mo^yoy and 
were possessed of Caatle^arrqw and Castle^ 
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harr^ the former commanded by one Bouric, 
the latter by the lord Mayo. I took with me 
2000 men, passed the Shannon at Fort-Faidk* 
land, and, by the marques of Clanrickard's 
permission, marched through his country. 
These castles made little resistance, and being 
yielded, I sent my party under tlie command 
of Sir James Dillon into the county of JRo«- 
commony to reduce the Arinesbys and some 
others that held garrisons there, and would 
not submit to the cessation* When he had 
done this work, which he had quickly dis- 
patched, he returned into Leinster, and lodged 
the troops as he was ordered. But I went 
straight to Kilkenny^ to put all in order for the 
next campaign ; yet still with some mistrust of 
Owen Q'Neil's performance. Wherefore I de- 
sired and prevailed with the council to grant 
me 400 horse and dragoons more, in case I 
could raise them, as I did without charge to 
^e country. 

The first rendezvous I made in order to this 
field, was about midsummer 1644, at Granard, 
in the county of Longford ; where I had ap- 
pointed 3000 horse and foot, with two or three 
field pieces, to meet me ; intending there to have 
expected the coming up of the whole army. 



which might be in four or five days time, for 
O^Neil was near enpainped at Por//e^er, and 
the rest fnarching as ordered* My spies that 
met me at this rendezvous, and came in haste, 
agreed Ihey had left the enemy near a certain 
mountain, llireescore miles off; that they were 
1 7,000 strong, with one apd twenty days prot 
vision, no cannon nor other baggage, and were 
ready to march. I tliought myself pretty se» 
cure for that night ; but before day, one from 
Cavan (which was but twelve miles distance) 
assured n>e, he had left the whole army of the 
enemy tliere, and tl>at llieir horse and dragoon^ 
would be with me in the morning. On this 
advice I packed off as fast as I could, and 
gained Portlesler, having ordered the rest of 
the army to come thither ; and at that instant 
commanded a colonel with 5 or 600 foot, and 
J 00 horse, to defend the bridge of Fienaugk, 
that I might not be pursued : it was of stone, 
and a castle on our end. I sent with him 
shovels, pickaxes and spades, with plenty of 
ammunition. 

The enemy, according to my intelligence, 
came at sun-rising into the camp I had left, 
and shewed themselves the next day before that 
bridge ; but my unfor|:un£^te colonel sent oyer 
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his horse to skirmish ; and when ihey w€re far 
enough out, ou a sudden, the eneuiy mingled 
with them^ which was the cause our foot could 
do nothing, but, through fear to kill their own^ 
left bridge, castle and all 4 free for the enemy* 
However, it availed them little ; for, finding me 
ivell posted, though 0'A>?7 was of anotlier opi- 
nion, their provisions shrunk, and being at least 
twelve days march from their own country, 
they stayed not to give me furtlier trouble^ but 
hastened homewards* 

I was now at leisure to call on General 
O'NeU for his 4000 foot and 400 horse, being 
resolved to follow the enemy, and Uy my fortune 
111 UlHer, as I was designed* He excused 
himself, by rea^n of the continual alarms ia 
his country, that he could not at present make 
good his word ; yet assured me, that as soon 
as I came into the province, I should have 
no reason to complain. On this assurance, I 
marched on with my 6000 foot, and 1000 horse 
and dragoons; and O'Neil joined with me 
about 200 horse and 3 or 400 foot ; his 
CeareaghU marching with us, and drew me 
on as far as Tohieragaoh ; where having in- 
telligence that the enemy had re-victualled 
themselves^ and were returning to eucounler 
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ine> I pressed O'Neil very hard to make good 
his word ; but he plainly told me, he could not 
do it; alleging, that his people we all amongst 
tlie CeareaglUSy and every one looking to save 
what he had. In this sad condition I- blamed 
my own weakness, that I was persuaded with 
fair promises to come so far into an enemy's 
country, and with such a handful of men to op- 
pose a powerful army ; however, I was resolved 
to see the enemy, then encamped at Dromore^ 
Iveagh ; and therefore taking such guides as 
O^Neil would give me, and leaving the com* 
mand of the camp to him in the evening, I 
inarched with my 1000 horse and dragoons^ 
and 1500 foot, towards Dromore^ These I 
left on a pass about three miles from my 
camp, to make good my retreat, intending to 
lall with my horse into their horse-quarter ; 
but, whether wittingly or willingly in my 
guides, it was sun-rising when I came within 
two miles of their horse-quarters. Never-* 
theless, though I lost my design, yet still I was 
resolved to see my enemy; and to this end 
(perceiving some of their horse at grass) I 
drew up my men under a hill, near a little 
river, where there was a stone bridge, and 
sent a party to take those horses ; which they 
did, and brought them to me. But the 
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enemy's ^ard of horse being near, after my 
horse were come back, seized Ihe bridge and 
defended it. I sent men to beat them off, but 
it would not do ; then I sent another parly, the 
same still. During this dispute, I perceived a 
party of foot coming over a great plain ; then 
I galloped down mysdf, with some oificers and 
more horse, and forcing the bridge, I had the 
cutting off that party of foot, and took their 
commander. Captain Blare^ prisoner : whilst 
this was doing, a party of mine pursued the 
horse that ran from the bridge ; ' but before 
they overtook them, they were met with an- 
other which routed them ; and others of mine 
put them also to fligljt. In short, before this 
bickering ended, most of the horse on both 
sides were engaged ; the enemy at last drew 
off, and so did I to my army. 

Being returned to the camp, I acquainted 
O'Neil with what had passed; and how thfe 
enemy's army were advancing, according 
to my intelligence. Whereupon he advised 
me to retire to Charlemont, a fort where he had 
a garrison. I followed his advice, and foiittft 
it a very good post, there being a very largb 
plain joined to jt ; on the one side runs the 
Black-water^ and near the fort a bridge over 
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it, the rest surrounded with bogs and moorish 
grounds. INIy horse lay encamped at Benboarb, 
on the otlier side of the river. At the same 
time that I came into this place^ Monro, with 
his army, arrived at Armagh, about two or 
three miles distant, and there encamped and 
fortified themselves. Thus neither of us being 
able to engage the other, we lay in a pretty 
good correspondence, and the small war we 
had was cliiefly in cutting parties and 
GonvoySrf 

During this idle time I went of^en to see my 
horse-quarters, and being one day merry with 
the officers, several soldiers came about usy and 
in a pleasant way, I asked them what they 
would give to come to a day's work with the 
enemy ? They answered, they would be glad of 
it, if their doublets and skins could be made 
proof against the lances of the Scots, of which 
they had many squadrons. Having found this 
apprehension, I passed off the discourse, and 
that night dispatched an express to Wexford^ 
where I had a magazine, to bring me thence so 
many defensive arms as might cover two ranks 
of my horse ; which being come, and every 
day finding more difiiculties, I resolved to 
march away; for my provision came much 
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harder to me than the enemy's did to them ; 
and O'Neil began to be very weary sometimes 
of assisting me with cows ; so that after two 
months I resolved the endeavouring to gain 
my own country, seeing no hopes of any forces 
from O'Neil : which to effect, (for I did not 
desire fighting,) I caused a Tougher, or great 
way, to be cut through the bog, near the fort, 
leading to Toineragaoh, by which the enemy's 
provisions came. Having finished this way, 
and knowing their days, I took time to pass 
over most of my horse and some foot, shewing 
them beyond the Tougher j as if that night I 
intended straight for Toineragaoh^ passed over 
the bridge with the whole army, leaving my 
cannon and baggage in the forty with a strong 
garrison, plenty of ammunition, and all the 
provision I could possibly scrape to put in. 
That night I marched, and all the next day, 
taking a great round before I could have my 
own country on my back, which having ob- * 
tained in the county of Cavan, I faced to- 
wards the enemy, about five or six miles 
from them; which Monro understanding, 
and finding I lay easier for my pr&visions 
than he did for his, raised his camp, and 
marched home. 
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It being now late in tlie year, and Monro 
retired, I sent a party of horse and foot to 
bring off my cannon, and what I left in the 
fort of Charlemont, and so marched to 
Fineagh; where I met commissioners from the 
supreme council, to receive the army, and lodge 
them on the three provinces, together with 
1500 Ulster men, who, on my orders, came 
to me out of Connaught, being of no army, 
but endeavouring to live by strong hand, which 
I would not admit. Thus ended the Ulster 
expedition, like to be so fatal to the confederate 
Catholics of Ireland, through the failing, or 
something else, of General Owen Roe O'NeiL 
But after all, the three provinces had no reason 
to complain of this campaign, for this army 
they sent Kept them from being troubled either 
with Scots or Ulster people that year* 

Having thus left the army with commis- 
sioners, on muster above 8000 strong, (for I 
had been recruited with several companies,') I 
took my way to Kilkenny , ill pleased that th© 
treaty of peace was delayed so long ; and de- 
signed not to stir from the council till I s*w 
it concluded. But coming there, I found the 
supreme council in great consternation ; for the 
lord Desmond, governor of Duncannon, which 
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commanded the harbour of Waterfordy was* 
declared for the parliament; as also my lord 
Inchiquin, in Munstevj who before had not 
only submitted to the cessation, but sent a con- 
siderable number of his troops^ and himself 
followed soon after into England to serve the 
king, where, having some disgust, as it is said, 
because the presidency of Munster was given 
to the earl of Portiand, he returns and declares 
for the parliament, commanding, by their com* 
mission, as president of Munster. These of 
Waterford especially pressed the taking of 
Duncannon, making great offers to the council 
of large assistance : Preston is named for this 
work, it being within his province, and is sent 
thither with 3 or 4000 men, miners, and a 
good train of artillery. I had the curiosity 
to see this siege, and will relate the particulars, 
because the only one in form I saw in Ireland. 

He made no line of circumvallation, fearing 
no succour that could come on the land side ; 
but began his approaches with two attacks, 
and being come near the place, joined them 
with a line of communication ; and then ran 
them on, divided to the ditch before the ram- 
pier; for it had no counterscarp or bastions, 
but was fortified in reddant. Those within 
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made a good defence, and lost nothing in six 
vreeks, only the besiegers had made a lodging 
on tlie edge of the ditclu At this lime two or 
three parliament frigates arrived with succour 
of men, ammunition and provisions, and came 
to anchor within less than cannon shot of the 
fort: but before they could man out their 
boats, so terrible a storm arose, that in eight 
or ten days none could come ashore. Where- 
upon those within being in despair, and pressed 
with want, were forced to yield. 

All this while my lord of Inchiquin over-run 
Munslery and coming to Cashel, the people re- 
t!i*ed to the JRocAr, where the cathedral church 
stands, and thought to defend it. But it was 
carried by storm, and the soldiers gave no quar- 
ter ; so that, within and without the church, 
there was a great massacre, and, amongst others, 
more than twenty priests and religious men 
killed. Towards the spring the supreme council 
wdered me to go against Inchiquin^ and to 
begin the field as early as I could. The enemy 
in this provinpe had always been victorious, 
beating the confederates in every encounter, 
having never received any check, but in that 
I mentioned at Cloghleagh : so that every gen- 
tleman's house or castle was garrisoned, and 
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kept the country in awe. To be^^in, therefore, 
this field, I made my first rendezvous at C/ow- 
mel, and the army encamped not far from it* 
Thither came Dean Boyle, now lord chan- 
cellor of Ireland, and then married to my lord 
Inchiquiu's sister ; his business was to persuade 
me to spare Doneraile, and other houses and 
castles not tenable. I answered, that T desired 
it as much as he, though hitherto l^ y had an- 
noyed the country, equally as it they had been 
strong. I told him, in short, I had orders to 
take all I could, and such as I thought not fit 
to garrison, to destroy; yet if he pleased to 
cause the garrisons to be drawn out, and by 
letters from the owners to put ,them into my 
hands, I would appoint some few men uifto 
them with commanders, in whom I most con- 
fided^ and would make it my business to inter- 
cede to the council to preserve them. The 
Dean and I parted good friends : but whether 
he could prevail or no with my lord Inchiquin^ 
or the owners, I know not; but I heard no 
more from him. 

Soon after, that is, about the fifth of Aprils 
1645, I marched to Caperquin, my army con- 
sisting of about 5000 foot and 1000 horse, with 
^rae cannon ; and having viewed the place, I 
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won perceived where they mistook that besieged 
it the year before, and after much time spent 
with great loss of men, were forced to quit it : 
there being a town and castle that com- 
manded it, they attacked the town, and I, on 
the contrary, the castle, which yielded ; the 
town could not resist ; Dromcmne likewise fell 
into my h^nds. Whilst I was ordering these 
places^ a trumpet came to me from the lord 
Broghitt (since made earl of Orrery) to let me 
know that he was on the great Coney-warren^ 
near Ldsmorey where he should be glad to see 
me. The trumpet pressed my answer, but I 
iiept him with me, and immediately marclied 
towards my jbrd ; but upon my coming near^ 
ii£i drew off^ and marched away. 

From thence I wrote a letter to the com* 
mander of Lismore,y a house of mv lord of 
iJork% I think one Major Poer^ to endeavour 
to persuade him to put that place into my 
hands^ and gave him many reasons why I de- 
sired its preservation, as if it were my own. But 
he answered, that his honour was above all ; 
that he would hold it to the last, and doubted 
not of timely succour ; so I left Major Poer, 
and marched to Milchil st own , which, after some 
shot of cannon, was surrendered. Then hav- 
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ing mtelHgence that 6 or 700 horse were come? 
over the Black^water^ marching towards ftie, 
and at that Ume drawn up on a hill in the 
great plain of Roche's country, I marched 
with the army towards- them, not knowing but 
that my lord Inchiqmn might be hear with hfs- 
forces^ Bat these horse, when we were all in? 
sight, retired, whereupon Lieulenant-General 
Purcell, with several other officers and gen- 
tlemen of the cotmtry, who bad viewed them' 
near at hand, came galloping to m^, saying,^ 
that the enemy were packing away, and 
pressed me to let him have my horse; for 
they had them so sure, that they could not pos- 
sibly escape. I made some difficulty of the* 
matter, btit they said it Was because I knew 
ijot the country ; yet I knew so much, that^ 
yielding to their desires, I should be exposed irf 
a great campaign country, with an army of 
foot and cannon, without horse. Nevertheless, 
atfter all (which I count certainly amongst my 
oilier foBies,)^ I suffered myself to be persuaded^^ 
and marched away with my horse in great- 
haste. I followed slowly, and coming to the 
Bldch'Waterj near the ford of Vermoyy drew 
my foot and cannOn into an old Dane's forty 
Ireland being full of them ; a;nd haying stayed' 
there a good while, and hearing no news of my 
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bor^e, I began to be uneasy. But remembering 
tliat I bad a guard of horse on some beef that 
was for the provision of the army, I sent for 
tliem, and at the same time unexpectedly came 
to me Garret Garrnbh, with my old Ufe-guard 
of horse out of Leinster, these aild those^ 
making in all about one hundreds having 
first ordered 1 500 foot to stand in readin^ess, 
I marched with them to see what became of 
tlie troops sent with Purcell ; and finding, by 
the track, that my hofse had passed the fordf ' 
atnd taken their way towards Castle-LiyonSi I 
followed^ Being come near the top of the hill, 
above the ford, I left those few I had with me 
drawn up, afld with some officers went myself 
to a height to discover^ Then I saw all the 
enemy formed in a great plain, with a scrub of 
wood before them> and my horse in haste 
marching through to charge, having with 
them 100 commanded foot. But the enemy 
seeing the squadrons broken as they came on 
the plain, gave them no time to form, but 
charged and defeated them. 

On sight of this disorder, and the enemy 
pursuing, when . they came near me, I ad- 
vanced, crying out to my own men, that they 
should rally behind me. The enemy seeing; 
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these fresh horses, and not knowing but the 
ai'my might be near, pursued no further, but 
drew up. The 1 500 foot that I sent for soon 
came to me ; on sight of which, tlie enemy 
retiring to Caetle-Lyons^ I followed; but it 
being now dusk, I could not engage tliem. 
Hence I marched to Mallow and took it, but 
with some shot of cannon, and left a garrisoa 
in it. Doner aile and Liscarrol made no re- 
sistance. Mill-town stood out, so that I 
thought it would cost some trouble. But 
whilst the batteries were preparing, 2 or 300 
boys belonging to the army, that used to form 
themselves in battalions, having got crows of 
iron, pick-axes, and other instruments, a little 
before sun.-set, fell on the place, intending,! sup- 
pose, only to have taken the cows and sheep 
. within a court, which was walled : but success 
carried them further; and, with the help of 
some soldiers, they took the castle by strong 
hand. So all that side of the Black-water beuig 
cleared, I sent tlie army for 15 days into quar- 
ters of refreshment, and I went myself to Kil- 
malocky and other places, where I kept my 
magazines. In the mean time, my lord 
Inchiquin having taken Roslellan, besieged 
Bally niartyr, a castle belonging to his uncle, 
Edmund Fitzgerald^ seueschaL pf Imokilly. 
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My ^niiy being come together^ I marched to 
succour it ; but there being a flood in the 
Black^water, I was hindered for two days ; so 
that when I came in sight of the place^ I found 
it taken^ burning, and the enemy retreating, 
some to Cork, others to Youghall, &c. 

Having thus lost my design of succouring 
JBaUymartyr, and that which I wished most, 
engaging the enemy, I stayed two or three 
days encamped near this burnt castle, thinking 
what to do. At length I got intelligence that 
Colonel Henry O'Brien, (brother to the lord of 
Incfiiquin,^ and Lieutenant-Colonel Courtney, 
with several other officers, were come by boat to 
jRostellan, to make mprry ; that the tide falling, 
their boats were aground, and so would con- 
tinue till high- water. On the certainty of this 
I lost no time, but sent immediately a party to 
seize the boats, lying more than a musket shot 
from the castle, following as fast as I could 
with the army ; which being come up, I pre-* 
gently fell to the work, planted my guns on the, 
batteries made by my lord Inchiquin, not yet 
destroyed, and in the morning the place yielded 
on discretion. Hence I marched to Castle^ 
Jjyons, which, after somp battering, yielded ; 
I ipidvanced towards Jjwnore, bijt Coney-Cmlk 
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lying oi> a pass in my yiray, and sending (oq 
6umiQons) a defianc^^ I encamped before it^ 
thinking to pl§.nt my guns that night ; but the 
boyspased me of that trouble, and before it was 
dark, took it, as ttiey di4 the former^ by storm. 
Hence I wrote again to the governor of Us^ 
more, to put that place into my hands, that I 
might turn the army another way, having as 
much lundness for the owner as he could have ; 
but not prevailing, I invested it ; and having 
prdered the batteries, and Lieulenant-General 
Purcell \o command, and try if he could have 
better success with that place now, than when 
\ie had formerly besieged it ; and so rode to 
Kilkenny, as not willing to be present at the 
(destruction of a house, where I formerly had 
received many civilities ; at my return, five or 
six days after, I found the place yielded, and 
the garrison marching out. After this, being 
encamped at Tallow, intelligence was brought 
me that Colonel Mac William Ridge way was 
gone from Cork into the county of Limerick^ 
with a great party of horse and foot. I marched 
immediately with all my horse, and 1500 foqt, 
straight for Cork ; coming near, I left my foot 
to make good my retreat, and about an hour 
in the night arrived near the gates, and put 
Hiyjsfilf on the way to Mallow, by which Mac 
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William was to return ; and gently marching 
en, we met some of the enemy, whom we 
charged, and, with little or no opposition, killed 
some, and took others ; but the night being ex- 
treme dark, we could do no execution. In 
this blind scuffle. Captain Sanies Brown^ bro- 
ther to Sir Valentine Brown, a brave gentleman, 
was slain. By the prisoners we found that their 
commander, Mac William Ridgeway^ had been 
killed that day by a shot out of a castle in 
lioche^s country. Which way they had taken 
to return with the body, we could not find. We 
marched a little forwards, but it being so dark 
that nothing^could be done, I returned with my 
parly to TalloWj and marched the army towards 
YoughalL All the castles onthe way submitted 
on easy terms: I will only take notice of one, 
because of the accident^ though I have forgot 
the name of the place ; I remember it was a 
castle tliat yielded early in the morning without 
resistance. Now, presently after it was surren- 
dered, tlie weather being very fair, I went 9, 
hunting, leaving Colonel Hefiesey to see the 
quarter made good ; which was to march with 
llieir arms, bag and baggage* But tlie soldiers 
having been used to take places by strong hand, 
and so enriching themselves by plunder, would 
have done the? lilve by tliis, though it had con"* 
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ditions. To prevent this outrage^ the •colonel 
and several other officers went into tlie castle^ 
joining w^ith the garrison in its defence : but the 
foot nevertheless fell on, and there was great 
shooting on both sides. I wondered what the 
matter was, and fearing that the lord Incliiqum 
had attempted something, I returned iu great 
haste. The soldiers seeing me coming sooner 
than they expected, ran into the woods adjoin- 
ing. When I came to the caslle, and Colonel 
Henesey had related the matter, I made the 
garrison march out according to their condi^ 
tions4 Then I began to inquire after my mu- 
tineers, and caused the trumpets to sound and 
drums to beat, for drawing all to their arms: 
it was some time before the gentlemen could be 
brought together ; and having at last put both 
horse and foot in order of battle, I went from 
battalion to battalion, telling them their fault, 
and what the consequence might have been, 
and concluded that they all merited death ; 
which they acknowledging, I added that some 
justice must be done, and asked them whether 
they were content, for example sake, to deli- 
ver two out of each battalion, as it should fiill 
amongst them by lots ? tliey agreed; but when 
they came to be shot, I thought the number too 
great, and made them throw again for two 
only, which suffered* 
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But to relnm to our story: from tliis casfle 1 
marched to YoughalU and encamped loosely 
before it, thinking to distress the place ; and 
towards the sea, near Crocker^ s works, I sent 
Major-General Pur cell with 1500 men, and 
some small pieces^ to hinder succour that 
might come by sea* Whilst this was doing, I 
went with a party in tlie night, and two pieces 
of cannon, and passed the Black-water at 
Temple-Micltael, and before day had my two 
guns planted at the ferry-point, over against 
Youghally and within less than musquet shot 
of two parliament frigates : at the second shot 
one blew up, but some days after the enemy 
made a sally from Crocker^s works, and iH- 
treated Major-General PurceU^ taking one of 
his guns* 

Now, by way of digression, I must tell you, 
that about this time (midsummer 1645) there 
arrived in the west of Ireland Rrmtccini, 
archbishop and prince of Fermo, in quality of 
Nuncio^ sent by Pope Innocent the Tenth tothe 
confederate Catholics, and coming near th6 
coast, was ch^ised by a parliament frigate, com- 
manded by one Plunkett ; but as he was ready 
to board him, he saw his kitchen-chimney on 
fire; which, to quench, he was forced to lie 
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by, and so gave the Nuncio an opportunity of 
gaining the sliore^ to the great misfortune of the 
confederate Catholics, and many other good 
and valuable interests. 

Soon after this there came a fleet of boats, 
and larger vessels, sent by my lord Inchiquin, 
irovpi Corkf with supplies of men and provision, 
and succoured the town ; on which I marched 
off, and trifled out the remainder of that cam- 
paign in destroying the harvest ; only a party of 
my men attempted to plunder the gr^at island^ 
near Barry'^ court ; but being ill guided in pas- 
ising, and the sea coming in sooner than they 
expected, their design failed. Besides, there 
were of the enemy, that opposed their coming 
on dry lai>d, and Captain Thurlagh O'Briea [ 
was killed by a loose shot out of a castle in the 
island. 

Now, it being the latter end of November, 
the snow falling, I retired to Caper quin, and 
commissioners being conie to lay out winler- 
quartefrs for the army, I left it, and repaired to 
Kilkenny^ where I found the council in great 
debate, and much divided concerning the 
peax^e, which their commissioners had fully 
concluded with my lord of Ormonde at Dublin, 
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and wanted nollnng but to luive their agree- 
ments approved by tbeipupreme council. Many 
days the dispute held after my coming to them ; 
and at length, we that were for the peacey find- 
ing ourselves the greater number, pressed the 
putting it to the vote ; on which one of the 
contrary parly, seeing it could not be refused, 
proposed, that as we all pretended to be for the 
king, and differed only in the way of best serv- 
^■:,Jng him, to put us right, we should do well to 
v^- desire a certain English nobleman, then in 
town, and lately come from Englandy to give 
us his opinion in the matter, which he did in 
the afternoon, absolutely g^ainst the peace, if 
the Nuncio did not approve it ; which was not 
to be hoped for. Thus all our endeavours, that 

^ were for it, came to nothing ; and I, for my 
part, immediately laid down my command of 

' MunsteVy and would act no more. Many rea- 
sons I had besides this that drove me to despair : 
for though, on the first cessation, if the peace 
had followed in any reasonable time, we might 
probably have kept up the king ; yet now the 
matter was much changed, since the coming of 
the Nuncio, and Inchiquin's revolting with thq 
English army^ «id the towns under his com- 
mand, from the king's authority, and declaring 
for the parliament. This, together with the 
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underhand acting of the earl of Glamor gartj ; 
newly come from England, gave much trouble 
to the marques of Ormhid, in his endeavours \ 
for establishing the peace. The earl of Gla- 
morgan pretending large commissions from the 
king, by colour of which, he had entered intd 
several secret treaties with the Nuncio's party, 
very contrary to what the lord lieutenant had 
been doing, gave such hopes to the confede- 
rates, that they'would give no ear to what the 
lord lieutenant had proposed. Besides, the con- 
federates, since the arrival of the Nuncio, had f 
fallen into great factions and divisions, and, 
amongst others, began to renew the fatal dis- 
tinction between the old English and ancient \ 
Irish. 

On my quitting the command ofMunster, the 
earl of Glamorgan (since made marques of 
Worcester^ was chosen in my place, on pro- 
mises that he would contribute out of his own 
purse great sums of money towards the ser- 
vice of that province. In order to this, he 
gave great commissions for the raising many 
regiments, giving winter-quarters on the pro- 
vince, with promise of satisfaction. But my 
lord Inchiquin^ towards the spring, sent along 
by sea, from CwAr, 500 foot and 150 horsemen^ 
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with saddles, and all sorts of arms, for horse 
and foot; who, entering the Shannon, seized 
Bvnratty, in the county of Clare^ a castle be- 
longing to the earl of Thomondy where he 
found a brave stable of horses and mares, oa^ 
which he mounted all his horsemen; The earV 
of Glamorgan, to keep in this garrison, ordered? 
some troops to Six-mile-bridgey between Lime^ 
rick and Bunratty, but were beaten by that* 
garrison. The earl, after this, rendezvoused hi« 
whole army at Clonmel; to which rendezvous? 
my lord of Muskry came, and som« dkfer^nce" 
felling out between those two noblemen, my 
l*ord of Muskry took the command of the 
army to himself, and wilh it besieged BunrcMy^ 
To this siege the supreme council soon followed ;. 
the place held out five or six weeks ; but not 
two days after, the attack was changed to 
the side of the moorish- land^ towards the 
Shannon. 

I must now tell you, that (lie teipd Inchiquin^ 
on the certainly of J?ttwrattyV being besieged^ 
and the whole army of Mimst^r engagedy 
marclied into the county of Limerick^ andf 
having no passage over the river Shannaa 
to go ta its succour, thought, by diversion^ 
to oblige my lord Muskry to draw cfF> by 
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bilniing, plundering, and destroying the couff-^ 
try, even to the gates of Lirnerick. 

Iti this city the supreme council sat at that 
time, whither I was coming, by chance ; they 
sent for me, and having sufficiently declared to 
me the ill condition they were in, (for Sir 
Charles Coote was acting in Connaughtf the 
same part that my lord Inchiqain played ifir 
Munster^ they desired my assistance, aad^ 
prayed that I would head some horse they had! 
appointed to rendezvous near Cloghnvotsyy 
a house of Sir Edmond FitzharriSf seated in the 
mountain that runs between the counties of 
Cork and Limerick. 

These were but 500 old horse, commanded^ 
by Mac ThonioB ; the rest, which they reckone<I 
1500 more, were to consist of gentlemen, an J 
such as they brought with them : I excused 
myself, as well as I could, alleging, that 
since my quitting the command in Mvnster^ 
I had laid aside all thoughts of war, and that 
t came there as a passenger in my way to see 
the siege of Bunratlyy having neither equipag^ 
nor horse for service ; but on their promises to 
furnish me with these and other necessaries, I 
was at length overcome by their persuasions. 
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or rather pity of their condition. My con- 
descension was immediately published for the 
encouragement of the gentry ; and the next 
day I -went to the rendezvous, where I found 
Ihe 500 horse with Mac Thomasy and as many 
gentlemen, with their dependants, as made 500 
more, wliich I immediately formed into squa- 
drons, and drew against my lord Inchiquin, 
and kept as near him as I durst; so that now 
he marched and encamped pretty close. This 
lasted four or five days, till at length my lord 
Izichiquin^ finding this check hindered him 
from destroying the country, retired to his 
garrisons, and I went to the siege. 

All this while a treaty of peace with my lord 
of Ormond went on, though much opposed by 
the Nuncioy and the national congregation of 
the clergy y gathered by his orders at Waterford, 
where they met the four archbishops, and most 
of the bishops and heads of religious orders in 
the kingdom. 

The Nuncio and this congregation went so 
fcir, as to declare the confederate commissioners 
(treating with the lord lieutenant, and all others 
that should submit milo the peace in hand^ 
peijured and forsworn, threateuh)g tiiem with 
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thunders of excommunication in case of per- / 
sisting. This, with some secret concessions \ 
they had gained from the earl of Glamorgan^ 
in favour of their religion, not discovered till ( 
found in the archbishop oiTuam's pocket, after 
he was killed in % fight near SligOy divided the / 
confederate Catholics into two factions; the 
one called the Nuncio'Sj the other Ormondes 
party. Yet, notwithstanding, the treaty went / 
on, and concluded in an agreement, called the \ 
peace of forty-six ^ which being proclaimed at ! 
Kilkenny, the lord lieutenant came thither, 
accompanied with many noblemen aitd others, 
besides 1200 foot and 200 horse, as^ guard* 
The supreme council received him with all ^ 
due respect, and surrendered their government / 
to him. 

« 

But this sun-shine lasted not long, when the 
news was brought, that those of JLamerick had 
rejected the peace, declaring for the Pope's / 
l^uncio, and affronted the king at arms, going ' 
to proclaim it ; that Clomnel shut their gates \ 
on the same score. General Roe O'NeiL beino^ 
proud of a late victory he had gained over the 
ScotSy in Ulster, declared also for the Pope's ■ 
Nuncio. Preston, general of Leinster, being 
at Birr, in the King's county, looked very 
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cloudily, yet held coiTespondence with the lord 
lieutenant, withal excusing his attendance, on 
pretence of some indisposition. 

The Nuncio being pow at WcUerford, at the 

liead of the national congregaliony and having, 

by his threats of excommunication, thus broken 

us, the lord lieutenant, by advice of the com^ 

missioners of trust, (whiph were jnen named by 

the confederates to see the peace observed,) 

gent me to try if I could persuade the Nuncio 

to let the peace go on. But all I could do 

1 was in vain, he declaring his resolution to 

j oppose it to tlie utmost, with other expres- 

I sions relating to blood, not becoming a church- 

} man. 

Being returned, and having acquainted the 
lord lieutenant with what had passed, and 
seeing him still fixed on his design of marching 
into Munster, I was somewhat troubled ; and 
pnding Colonel John Barry (a man in much 
predit with his excellency) at Lnicas Dillon's 
lodgings, I discovered to them my apprehen- 
sions concerning my lord lieutenant's intended 
jnarch into Munster; by setting forth the 
nialice I found in the clergy's party, and how 
^hey grew daily stronger by the revolt of troops 
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and towns luito them ; that Owen O'Neil was 
a declared enemy^ and at the head of a victor 
rious axmy, and might certainly, if we marched 
furthei-,cut off our retreat; that the lord's party, 
for number, were not . considerable, and tha|i 
the supreme council were dissolved on th« 
proclamation of peace, and, consequently, of no 
authority to make good the public faith ; with 
much more to this efifect, concluding the march 
very dangerous* 

• 

They promised to discourse this with llie 
lord lieutenant ; but whether they did or no, 
or if they did, whether bis excellency would 
believe so much falshood to be amongst men, 
as was then designing against him, I cannot 
tell ; but in two or three days after, he began 
Jiis march for Mim&ter, and coming to Carrick^ 
(a house of his own,) word was brought him 
there, that Mac Thomas had declared for the 
Nuncio, and was drawn up near Clonmel, 
with 3 or 400 horse. I was sent to him by his 
excellency, as thinking my interest might have 
gained something on him, because he had 
served most of the wars under my command. 
When I came, and delivered him my message, 
be answered, that he was engaged with the 
Pf^ncio, according to his conscience, and would 
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not quit him. I acquainted his excellency 
wHh this answer, and added, that I saw no 
hopes of reclaiming this man; yet the lord 
lieutenant went on, and took his way towards 
Cashel ; Mac Thomas marching for the most 
part in sight of us. 

As we came near the town, and made some 
halt, his excellency received advice, I think 
from my lord Dillon^ residing at AtJdoney that 
O'JVeiY was marching against him with all the 
force he could make ; whereupon my lord was 
pleased to call me to him, and telling me his 
intelligence, asked my opinion, what was best 
to be done. I gave it quickly, that he should 
immediately march back the shortest way, and 
endeavour to gain JLoughlin-bridge. This he 
did accordingly, but passing near Kilkenny ^ he 
sent his brother. Sir George Hambleton^ and 
myself, to let the magistrates of that city know, 
what intelligence he had from all hands ; how- 
ever, if they pleased, he would come to them 
with the party he had, and venture his fortune 
with them. They received the message with 
all due respect, and answered, that if he pleased 
to come to them, they would serve him with 
their lives and fortunes, though they did be- 
lieve it should be the loss of him and them 
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together. On our report, his excellency kept 
on for the gaining Loughlin^ where there was 
a bridge that crossed the river BarroWy a fort 
at the end, on the county of Carlow side, com- 
manded by Colonel Walter Bagnall. Having 
gained this point, we lost no time in our march 
to Dublin, where, coming near, I think the 
whole people of the city came forth to meet 
his tSxcellency, with as much joy as ever 
man was received, having for several days 
judged him and his party lost. As we came 
into the suburbs, his excellency honoured 
me with the carrying of the sword before 
him through the city, for which I can give 
no other reason, (^besides his own goodness,^ 
but that I had always been a promoter of the 
peace, and the only man of the confederate 
Catholics that came with him, and never left 
him in these adventures. 

The Nuncio now thought all hii3 own, com- 
mitted to prison such of the late supreme coun« 
cil, and others, as he called, of Oirmond^s party^ 
and having got his forces together, commanded 
by O'Neil and Preston^ as generals under him> 
he marched them in one army (^though, for 
their better conveniency, they took two dilt 
ferent way^) towards Dublin ; they were iioised 
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so mimerous> and s6 powerful, that, in good 
earnest, the people, officers and soldiers, did not 
know M^hfA to make of it, and shewed appre- 
hemions enough. His excellency, perceiving 
this, as it was too plain^ called for me, and we 
discxitirsed the whole mal ter. I took the bold^ 
ness to give my opinion, which was, that this 
army of the Nuncio could no longer sfibsist in 
any place, than they found provisions where 
they came ; that neither of those generals bad 
any magazities during the war 5 that they u»- 
^ertook this matter in confidence of the plenty 
they should find in his qtoaftei^; that I thought 
it Was a thing of too great hazard to oppose 
them in the field, and yet, if they were not 
stopped, they would ccatti^ on, and at least live 
upon him till they had eaten all s lastly, that 
on Gonsideratioti of the whole, I thought if 
best to prevent theif cOming too near^ which 
could not be done by any other way, than by 
destit)yiiig the quarteri^. His eneeWency was 
c4 the same opinion, and, thei-efore, sent 
orderif ifnmedialely to all people within eight 
Jiviles ctf the town, to bri*^ in whatever they 
had, giving them three or four days time for it; 
and what was found abroad, after the day pre- 
fixed, particularly' forage and mills, parties 
Were ordered to bum and destroy tbeoi. Tlit9 
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was all effected before the Nuncio and his 
army were come to KilcullenJnj^e. Yet, 
notwithstanding this discouragemeift^ they ad- 
vanced as far as JLeixlip and Newcastle ; botli 
which places, lying within three miles distant 
of one another, and six from Dublin^ they 
made their head*quarters, Preston at Leixlip^ 
and Owen O'Neil at Newcastle ; the Nuneto^ 
with his council, remaining at Suganstown^ 
"eome six miles further off. But not being able 
to live long on the air ; for from their owa 
country, they expected not much, and the con* 
tinual rains having raised the river Liffey, and 
iEtU the bridges being broken, hindered what 
was coming to them: and great jealousies 
Xeven more than the ordinary ones) arising 
betwixt the two generals, and betwixt the 
Nuncio also and Preston^ they returned 
several ways in greater haste than they 

came. 

The quarters being destroyed, and Athlone 
betrayed to the Nuncio, by DiUoUy a friar, and 
the harbour of Dublin blocked up by parliament 
men of war, the marques of Ormond was forced 
to retreat : and, of the two, chose to apply him- 
self to the parliament of England ; during which' 
treaty, his excellency was forced to march intd 
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Ihe county of Westmeath, and other parts, to 
feed Ills people, where we were not much at 
our ease^ for Owen O^Neil continually alarmed 

U8^ 

' Now all being agreed for the delivery of the 
places^ under the marques's command, to the 
parliament commissioners^ of which Mr. An-- 
nesley (^since made earl of Annesleyy was chief, 
I tcx)k my leave of his excellency, resolving to 
go to France y though with much grief of heart 
to leave this noble lord, who had shewed so 
much loyalty, justice, and steadiness in his 
proceedings, during these transiictions, even 
from the meeting in Suganslovm, to the con* 
elusion of the peace, made with the confede* 
rates ; and now again, to the giving up of his 
government to tlie parliament, for wliich, I 
doubt not, but he shall remain in story, as he 
deserves, a fixed star, by whose light others may 
walk in his steps : this was the effect of break- 
ing the peace of forty-six ; and let the failure 
of tliat peace lie at whose door it will, it is no 
rashness to say^ that story hardly mentions any 
one thing that had so fatal a consequence. For 
if that peace had gone on, the king had pre- 
sently been supplied with great forces out of 
Ireland^ both of English and Irish; and pro^ 
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bably might have prevented the ensuing mis^ 
chiefs that shortly after happened^ both to him- 
and to all his loyal subjects throughout his 
dominions. 

The Irish had a more particular ill fate than 
the rest, by this breach of faith ; but they soon 
discovered their error, and did, not long after, 
earnestly endeavour to make amends, the best 
they could, by a second and very solemn agree* j 
ment, called the peace of forty-eight ; which 1/^ 
their commissioners signed, and themselves con- 
firmed, and sealed with the blood of many 
thousands of their best men, who lost their . 
lives to maintain it, refusing, in the mean time, I 
advantageous offers of peace (si\d that even to 
the very last) made to them by the parliament ; 
yet, since his majesty's most happy restoration, 
all their estates (some very few excepted) do, 
by the^ct of settlement, remain with the 
eonquerorst 

The marques of Oimiond^ having performed 
agreements with the parliament, left Ireland, 
and, after some time spent in England, went for 
France. At St. Germains he attended the queen 
and prince of Wales. But it was not long be- 
fore my lord Inchiquin^ having some discontent 
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given him by the parliament, entered into se- 
cret treaties with^ the lord Taaff, (since made 
earl of CarZmg/ord,) and other principal leaders 
amongst the well-afFected Irish, who, since tlie 
rejection of the peace, had lost two gi'eat bat- 
tles; the one at Dungan's hill, near l/i^nch's 
luiock, under General Preston; the other at 
Knocknanoss, under my lord Taqff: and look- 
; ing on these great losses on their side as heavy 
: judgments of heaven, to punish the late unpa- 
[ ralleled breach of faith, they began to be as 
1 weary of the Nuncio ^ as my lord Inchiquin was 
of the parliament. Wherefore, after some time 
spent in treaties between them, both parties con- 
cluded a cessation of arms. The Nuncio, then 
at Kilkenny, did what he could to hinder this 
cessaJtion, but not prevailing, retired in discon- 
tent to KUmhwhin, in the Queen's county, a 
country entirely possessed by O'NeWs troops, 
who had fortified Athy, the /orl of Lease, and 
all other places capable of strength, and pro- 
vided what was needful. Yet the Nuncio, for 
ftll his haste out of Kilkenny, did not omit to 
; leave behind him an interdict on all places, and 
an excommunication against all persons, that 
should adhere to the cessation of arms, made 
with my lord Inchiquin. But seeing this had 
wo effect, after a time, he left Kilminchin^ and 
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went to Galway ; where finding the townsmen^ 
for the most part, approving the cessation, he 
put an interdict on the churches and chapels 
there, causing the doors to be shut up ; but the 
archbishop of Tuam got them to be opened 
by force, which caused such a bustle, that a 
man or two were killed in the tumult. 

The Irish and Inchiquin's party, now in 
cessation of arms, they concluded to contrive 
the marques of Ormond'a jreturn, and, upon his 
arrival, to declare for the king. To this end, 
agents were sent from the confederates to 
France, viz. the marques of Antrim, the lord 
viscount Muskry, and Jeoffry Brown, Esq., 
who acted so effectually, that upon their offers, 
tlie queen and prince of Wales dispatched the 
lord lieutenant for Ireland, and, accordingly, he 
shipped at Havre de Grace, in a states man of 
war, and landed at Cork, myself and many, 
others attending him. My lord Inckiquin was 
then with his army in the field, but came to 
him in a short time. I went before to Kilkenny, 
whither his excellency came soon after, and a 
new treaty was set on foot between him and 
an assembly of the Irish, then sitting in town. 
But the matter being of great weight, the as* 
eembly used all means to be rightly informed 
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of their condition, and therefore required the 
bishop of Ferns and Sir Nicholas Plunket 
(lately returned from Rome) to declare faiths 
ftiUy what might be expected from the Pope 
and court of Rome ; they very ingenuously gave 
an account of all that passed in the nego- 
ciation, vnth the Pope and his ministers, con- 
cluding that no assistance or supplies were to 
be expected from that side. Hereupon the as* 
sembly named commissioners to draw up such 
articles as might be proposed to the lord lieu- 
tenant^ in order to a peace. 

After some days, his excellency and the 
commissioners came td a full agreement, which 
the assembly approved, and it goes by the 
name of the peace of forty-^ght. What 
agreement there was between his excellency 
and my lord Inchiquin, I know not ; but am 
sure that Inchiquin demanded^ of the lord lieu- 
tenant, and obtained all Munsler for the re- 
cruiting and strengthening his army. The 
peace ofjbrty-^ight thus concluded, the Nuncio 
shipped himself for France, and so to his own 
country, after he had broken the confederacy^ 
and imprisoned most of the supreme council^ 
trith others that would not submit unto him ; 
and also had been the cause of shedding the 
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blood of many thousands, slain in fighting his 
battles and parties ; all which concluded with 
the extirpation of the Iri^h nation, together 
with the destruction of the Catholic religion^ 
in that kingdom. And the satisfaction the 
i(M>nfederates got by this disorder was, the 
]Sunci6!s confinement to his archbishopric, 
after the Pope had checked him withU^se 
words only, you behaved yourself rashly^ \ 
From the excommunication, the supreme 
council ^assembly, in behalf of themselves and 
the whole nation, appealed to the Pope, and 
BO it remains to this day/^ * 

But to my own story : I am to^tell you, that \ 
in the peace of forty-six, there was an article ^ 
by which it was left to the confederate Cathot : 
lies to name certain persons for general officers^ 
to whom the lord lieutenant was to ^ve com'» 
missions. 

Now, I having served -them long, as has been 
^een, and the articles being confirmed in 
this peace of forty-height^ they named me, 
as they had done in the former, to be general 
of the horse of the whole kingdom, which 
his excellency approved of, gave me his 
commission accordingly, and soon afl^ sent 
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me into the Queen's, cpunty, with 5000 foot 
and 1000 horse, with some cannon, to reduce 
the fort of Lease, otherwise called Mary- 
borough, of Athy^ and other garrisons, pos- 
sessed by O^Neil's people. Those troops for 
the most part were commanded by Sir Thomas 
Armstrongs Colonel Treswell, and other JSn^fo>A 
oflBcers, men that had always followed the lord 
lieutenant's fortune; and had been recruited 
and reinforced out of their winter-qurters at 
Kilkenny y and some counties about it 

With these, having well executed my orders, 
and reduced those garrisons, I marched to 
Tjoughlin-bridge, and there encamped, giving 
an account to his excellency of what had passed, 
and that I would expect there his further orders. 
But I was not many days before the lord lieu-r 
tenant, the lord Inchiquin, lieutenant general 
of the army, the lord Taaff^ master of the 
ordnance, Mr. Daniel O^Neil, governor of 
his excellency's guards of horse, with other 
generals, and the whole army of my lord 
Inchiquin% and some Im/i regiments, joined ust 

With this army, and a good traip of artiU 
lery, we passed the rivet Barrow, and that 
night epqmpp^d in the county pf Carlow^ ^^^\^ 
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something passed in point of command, that 
gave me ground to judge myself not well dealt 
with ; besides, I was harassed by my marches 
and labours in the Queen*s county. In consiir 
deration of which his excellency, at my request, 
gave me leave to retire for some days \Q refresh 
myself, and his excellency marched on, and 
invested Dvblin. I returned to Kilkenny^ 
where, being arrived, I found the whole city in 
an uproar ; the occasion and issue of which take 
as followeth ; 

One father Ckiron^ at that time commissary 
general of the Recollects all over Ireland^ 
being in Kilkenny y to reform the abuses of his 
order there, was by the commissioners of trust 
desired to remove one Brenan, and six or seven 
more, out of the Franciscan monastery of that 
town, and send them elsewhere to be kept 
under discipline. Their reason was, that these 
men were notoriously known to be still most 
violent sticklers for the ways of the Nuncio^ 
and that they made it their business to incense 
the people anew against the peace, to alienate 
*them from the government, and draw them 
wholly to Owen O'Neil, who yet stood out 
against all agreement with the king. 
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To satisfy so just a demand of the com* 
niissioners, father Caran appoints a day for 
Breuau and his associates to depart Kilkenny^ 
and go to the several other convents, which he 
iiad appointed for them. And because he 
^undy by their answers, they were resolved not 
to obey him, the commissioners of trust, upon 
notice thereof, more effectually resolved to 
force tlieir obedience to his commands^ by 
sending them away, conducted by guards, (yet 
by guards of Roman Catholic soldiers,) to the 
convents appointed them by their superior. 
On this resolution of the commissioners of 
trust, Brenan and his refractory brotherS| 
having timely notice, and seeing no remedy, but 
by the interest they had in the town, three or 
four of them being natives, as one,^ bj^JBftroe 
Bogl^jt^YCaabrplher to the major; besides, con- 
fiding in the common people, whom they had 
already possessed with many lies ;t)ut above all, 
persuading themselves that no Catholic durst 
attempt to violate the sanctity of their habit, 
or the privilege of their profession, by laying 
violent hands upon them ; and Protestants 
they knew very well there were none in 
the town : what (Jo they conclude at last ? 
even very religiously to raise dangerous 
tumults, ancl that by a most false and malicious 
invention. 
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When the day appointed was come, these. 
unruly regulars, by themselves and their emis- 
saries, inform the heads of the rabble abroad, 
that the commissary and father, Peter Welsh^ 
with five or six more of their company, had 
privately introduced a number of my lord Inchi^ 
qmn's Protestant Irish soldiers into their con- 
vent, and clothed them like friars, on purpose 
to seize at night those few religious men tlial 
remained unalterable in their obedience to the 
See apostolic ; and either to draw them into 
the river Neoir, that ran by their garden, or 
waft them over by boat, and put them to a 
more cruel death elsewhere, in some unknown 
place. 

This lie did so inflame the meaner sort in 
the town and suburbs, (already pretty well pre- 
pared by other malicious inventions,) that upon 
a sudden many of them forced their way into 
the monastery, cursing and exclaiming against 
those that would turn away their friends. 

Then arming themselves with what came 
next to their hands, with all the fury imagin- 
able, they attacked a little castle, whereinto 
the commissary with his company withdrew to 
save themselves. At this lime I came to town. 
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accompanied by Sir George Hamilton and 
four or five gentlemen, with about a dozen 
horse, three trumpets^ and some footmen ; and, 
being informed of the matter, I galloped pre- 
sently with those of my company to the place, 
had a charge sounded, and fell among the 
rabble, and firing off pistols, and crying, kills 
kiUy kill. The multitude hearing the trumpets, 
and seeing the fire, (for it was now growing 
dark,^ and knowing my voice, were surprised^ 
and thought themselves betrayed, as knowing 
the army to be far off, in their march to Dubliur 
and therefore immediately routed and ran 
away ; though they had brought them in the 
castle so low, that, to speak within compass, 
they could not hold out a quarter of an hour 
longer. 

f 

The fathers being thus relieved, after four 
hours defence, I inquired who governed thia 
siege, and found that seven or eight friars of 
the convent, and, above all, the forementioned 
Brenanand Roothj were the chief contrivers of 
this tumult. I sent for these incendiaries, and. 
whilst I was reasoning with them, the town- 
major, one Archery with a hundred mqsque- 
teers, came to my assistance, and presently 
followed tlie mayor and aldermen ; whom after 
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I had roundly rattled for suffering this disorder^ 
I commanded them to lay hold of those friars, 
and carry them prisoners to the castle: at 
which they staggering, and this Brenan, a 
sturdy firiar, presuming to say, he would fain 
see what man durst touch his habit ; I laid hold 
on him, saying, lies the enchantment there f 
and then the mayor, town-major and the rest^ 
carried them away prisoners to the castle, as 
I had ordered. 

Now, after a while, that I had diverted my- 
self with hunting, and other recreations in 
the country, I repaired to Umerick ; and Vi^tiile 
I stayed there, I caused all the people of that 
city and country (either by fair or foul means^ 
to bring in what remained due to the king of 
their applotment, and got together about ten 
thousand pounds, which I delivered to Sir 
George Hamilton^ treasurer of the army. 

The lord lieutenant now wrote to the com- 
missioners of trust, sitting at Kt^enni/, to let 
me know that I should now come to the army, 
and all difficulties concerning command should 
be removed to my satisfaction. I obeyed, 
and Sir George Hamilton and myself, with 
our ten thousand pounds, went straight to the 
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army, which we found in their march, rcmov* 
ing from the P/tcenu; side of Dublin ioRath* 
minesi where they encamped. 

But my lord Incfiiqum soon afier acquainted 
his exeellency^ with some letters he had rcr 
eeived from his officers in Munster^ that Cromr 
well was to' land in that country; wjiich^if 
true, he feared all his towns would revolt, if 
not prevented by his speedy repair thither^ 
with all, or at least the most part of his army, 
and desired his excellency's congent, that he 
might march away with 11 00 horse to secure 
thefProvince. This his excellency imparted to 
me^ which surprised me extremely, being 
sure tfae whole army was too weak for tl^e 
work in hand. Nevertheless, my IqTd^IncMquin 
marched away with his 11 00. horse, and you 
may imagine, many more ; which in great mea- 
sure gave way to the defeat that soon after 
happened before Dublin^ 

Not long after this, CromiveU^ with his army, 
landed at Dublin, marched to Tredath^ and 
took it (with all the towns in them parts) by 
storm ; and those within (near 3000 men) he, 
put all to the sword. The lord Uevitenant 
being not able to make head against hup^. 
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retired with what troops he had to the county 
of Kilkenny y where my lord Inchttpiin came 
to him, jand in a short lime piade.up a pretty 
good army ; for besides my lord Incki(juin^s 
forces, many JJlstei* regiments of foot joined 
them: Owen O'Neil having by this time 
(though too late for hi^iself and the kind's 
service) come in upon articles, which he sijgned 
upon his death-bed, after he had been rejected 
by the parliament. 

Qromypell having thus parried all before him 
about Tredath, returned to Dublin^ to refresh 
Jiis anny, yet stayed not many days, but took 
his march by the sea side, through the county 
Wicklowy to besiege Wexford. My lord In- 
chi^uin was sf nt to oppose him, aqid me); him 
oji the strand toward Glascarrick, in the county 
of Wexfordy and fouj^ht hjpi, but was defeated* 

The lord lieutenant being with his army 
come to Ro88y and fearing that Wexford (now 
besieged) was not sufficiently manned to hold 
out, till he had got an army tpgethpr to raise 
the siege, or fight Cromwell ; I, as knowing the 
town and country about it, offered to attempt 
the relief of it. His excellency accepted of my 
good will, and ordered me as many regiments 
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of Ulster foot as made 1500 men^ and ap- 
pointed 200 horse to escort us. I took a great 
compass^ and came before day to the ferry, 
near Sir Thomas Esmond's house^ called Bal^ 
lintrem^an^ who, as I remember, was along 
with me upon this expedition. Then leaving 
the horse for my return, I passed that arm of 
the sea in boats, and having delivered the foot 
to Sir Edmund Butler, (\he governor,) I took 
the same way homewards as I came. 

The town, thus manned, was impregnable 
as to Cromwell by force ; yet he took it by the 
advantage of a castle that was betrayed unto 
him, by the governor, Jam£^ Stafford. This 
castle was strong, and stood about 3 or 400 
paces from the wall. The communication 
with the town could not be cut off, so that the 
danger was least there, if treachery had not 
been in the case. But the castle being ber 
trayed, it mastered all that part of the wall, 
whereupon CromweWs forces entered, and 
made almost as great slaughter as at Drogheda^ 

■ 

The lord lieutenant then, with his army, re- 
tired over the river of Ross, and encamped on 
the county of Kilkenny side, from whence his 
excellency sent me to Passage^ in the county 
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of Waterfordy over against Ballyhack, to look 
after the relieving of Duncannon, besieged by 
some of CromwelVs people. I think Ireton 
commanded; and though there were par- 
liament ships before it, I ventured one morning 
with a boat, and got into the place to the 
governor, a brave gentleman, one Colonel 
Wogan^ whom the lord lieutenant some time 
before had sent thither to command, and with 
him, besides the Irish garrison, about 100 
English officers who had served the king in the 
wars of England. 

This gentleman, from the highest part of the 
rampier, shewed me how the enemy lay, and 
after I had well considered all, I offered to send 
him that night by sea 80 horses, with saddles 
and pistols, if he could mount them with so 
many of his English officers, and before day 
make a sharp sally with them and some foot 
upon the enemy. He liked the proposal ex- 
tremely, but doubted much my performance, 
it being about three miles by sea. I desired 
bim to leave that to me, and assured him, he 
should shortly be satisfied of what I undertook. 

Having thus conduded, I took my boat, re- 
turned^ and immediately set myself to my busi- 
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ness, that I might lose no time, because the 
tide served in the beginning of the night ; and 
having provided boats, I commanded 80 liorse 
to go to the sea side, caused them to be boated 
out of hand, and sent them away. 

Tliey came a!l to 'Duncannmi safe and un- 
discovered ; all was executed as designed, great 
slaughter made, and thfe cannon seized ; fer the 
confusion amongst the enemy was great, by rea- 
son that they judged it the falling in of an army 
from abroad, seeing horses come against them, 
and knomng of none in the fort : our people 
retiring before day, the enemy raised the siege 
in the morning, and marched off. 

His excellency, after this, made me governor 
of Water fordy whither I went invnth 1000 men, 
but the town would not admit them entrance. 
Whereupon, after several days dispute, despair- 
ing of success, I marched away in the night. 
All this while the armies were not idle ; for 
Cromwelly after the reddition of Wexford, came 
to liossj and making a breach, took it. There 
he passed the river, iand marched through the 
county of Kilkenny to '^Carrick, and crossing 
the river Shiire into the county of Waterfordy 
marched on into the county of Cork, where all 
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my lord Inchiquin's towns opened their gales to 
him. But Cromwell^ for his better security, 
left Colonel Reynolds with a great party of 
horse and foot in Carrick^ to keep the town and 
bridge which is over the river Shwre* 

Towards the evening, the lord lieutenant 
came to this place with his army, but betbre he 
attempted any thing, was called away, on aa 
alarm, that Waterfard was in danger ; and 
left the command of his army to my lord In^ 
^hiqiiin and lord Taaff^ who immediately gave 
orders to storm the place. 

This was done with great valour, but vi^nt*- 
ing materials to make a breach in the wall, or 
to scale it, they were, after some hours, forced 
to draw ofT^ having lo^t some hundreds of men* 
I was present at thi^l action, but few. knew it 
The more particular aiOtingB of the: armies, I 
must leave to the relation of those that know 
better, for I was seldom ' with tbejtii but ,e»ft- 
ployed up and down, as y«tt s^e, TMciJpeic^ons 
principally «itrusst€d ijy the lord>lieutenant,j. for 
the government of the, arn^yy ui^eie mjfi \9id 
Jnchiquin and my lord-T^ij^, UU>tbe spring 
following. • ; 
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Then Cromwell began to move again, having 
dravm his forces together, and had gained one 
Captain Tickle to secure him a gate or two of 
KUkennyy and to betray into his hands the lord 
lieutenant, myself, and some others, when he 
should think fit. The plague strangely raged 
tiiere at that time, as it had for a long while in 
our towns thereabouts ; audi Cromwell having 
left his garrisons in the county of Cork in good 
order, was advanced iiito the county of Tijpp^- 
raryy in his way to the siege of Kilkenny : I 
having nothing to do> went early one morning 
a fox hunting, as I was accustomed all th6 
winter^ The lord lieutenant joining me, said, 
he would see what we did, and being a little 
further out of town, he began to tell me how 
he had discovered the treachery of Tickle, 
CromweWs approach, and his design to besieged 
this city. After some discourse, it was not 
long before my lord came to the point, and told 
me, it was resolved in council, that he should 
immediately repair into the county Ctare, and 
from Ihence to the adjacent counties, and 
endeavour the rai^tig of an army, to attend 
the' motion of Cr&mwell ; and that in his ab- 
sence he should appoint me to command in 
chief in the province in Leinster^ 
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Any man may judge how I was pleased 
with this honour ; but my obedience (^though I 
thought myself lost by iQ obliged me to a sub- 
mission, and cast myself at my lord's feet to 
dispose of me as he pleased : the commission, 
with all necessary orders dispatched, bis excel* 
lency, with his generals, and commissioners of 
trusty left Kilkenny, and went straight to the 
county of Clare. 

I lost no time in this juncture, but bestirred 
myself with all possible diligence, making Major 
James Walsh governor of the castle, and Sir 
Waller Butler of the city ; and having done all 
I could to fumish it with men, provision, and 
ammunition of all sorts, I marched out myself, 
leaving the garrison about 300 horse, and 1000 
fool strong. 

Cromwell was moving from CasheU on hiis 
march to CaUen : I went to CarloWy hoping to 
have met there such troops, from all parts of the 
province, as I had ordered, but was disappointed ; 
for those quartered in the higher part of the di- 
vidend, under the command of the lord Dillon, 
entirely failed, bding about the iitimber of 3500 
foot, and 6 or 700 horse, aod in their stead I 
received a letter fromVl\^Vw^i^\^^%si^^'fi^A^^ 
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sending them in great haste, but they never 
came^ though I often repeated my orders. 

These, and some other troops not appearing, 
I knew not well what to do ; for I had but 800 
f6ot of the province^ and an Ulster regiment of 
1200 more. Sir Thomas Armstrongy commis- 
sary-general of the horse, was with me ; and his 
regiment, with the lord lieutenant's, commanded 
by Colonel Trestcelly and some other troops, 
made up near 1000 horse^ 

At this time an Irishman was brought unto 
ine,- taken by some of my guards, who, being 
to be examined, desired to speak to me alone ; 
ivhich being granted^ he produced a piece of 
yeUow wax, in form^ almost rounds which he 
was to swallow on occasion ; within it there 
was a note from Colonel Hewson to Cromwell, 
intiw^ting, that he, with his forcesy were upon 
their march from Dublin, but desired his orders, 
in respect that I lay in his way. Haying copied 
the note, I rolled it in the wax as I had it ; and 
the fellow having assured me of his return, with 
CromweWs answer, I let him go on his way. 
Within two or three days after he relumed, 
and delivered me another piece of wax, as tlie 
ierwi^V with CromweWs orders to Hewson in- 
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clpsed, which I kept; however, Hewson held 
on his march, and passed the river Barrow^ 
eight or ten miles below me. 
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Now, thougli I was not of strength to meddle 
with these armies, yet I made some advantage 
of my intelligence ; for whikt they were joining, 
I marched to Athy, a town with a bridge, eight 
niiles above me, en the same river, where 
Hewson had a magazine, with 700 men in garj- 
ilson, and coming before it an hour before sun- 
set, I took it by storm, with all the garrison 
prisoners, at discretion. But the place not hor 
ing tenable, I slighted it, and not knowing 
what to do with my prisoners, I made a present 
of them to Cromwelly desiring him (by letter) 
to do the like to me, if any of mine should fall 
into his power. 

But he little valued my civility, for in a very 
few days after he besieged Gowran, where 
Colonel Hammond commanded, and the soldiers 
mutinying, and giving up the place, with their 
officers, he caused Hammjond^ with some Engr 
lish officers, to be shot to death : and haviag 
thus gained Gowran, and cleared all other 
places in the county, he fell to work, and be- 
sieged the very town of Kilkenny ; whereupon 
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I took my march to Ballyraggetty within seven 
miles of him ; but finding myself too much ex« 
posed there^ I marched to Ossory, and made 
my head-quarter in Ca^tle-toimy (jx place be- 
longing to Mr, Fitz^atrick^ whence I sent to 
the lord Dillon to come to me with all the forpe^ 
he had. He gave me still fiiir promises^ ^as be<? 
fore,) but never came. Then, with the adyic^ 
ofSivThcnnas Armstrong and Co|onel TreaweU, 
I resolved, with my party, to enter Kilkenny, 
which was easy to be done, the s^de where the 
river runs being open. But when X came ^ 
my rende^svous, my VUter regiment appeared 
not, but were marched away to their own coun- 
try, ailing, they came tp fight against men^^ 
but not against God. TheiV ineaf)ing was^ 
because of the plagi^e, which raged then ii^ 
Kilkenny. 

This design being thus brokep, and a great 
breach mfide in the wall n^r the castle, whicl^ 
had been assaulted two or tliree times, and no 
hopes ^ver to be succoured, I se^t orders to 
the governors to ma^e condiitions when they 
thought fit, and both to jqin at the same time, 
though the castle might hold out two or thr^9 
days longer than the town. 
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Cromwell being thus master of KUkemy^ J 
retired into the King's cpunty ; where, under* 
standing that Carlow castle was besiegjed^ J, 
appointed a rendezvous, intending to attempt 
the succour : but coming to the place, I found 
not half my foot ; tlie rest were marcjied into 
MtfMtfsr, I ki^ew not by whp^e orders. 

Now, findmg myself thus used^ and reflecting 
on some other hardships put upon me sinoo 
the peace of 16409 ^n despair of success, I lef^ 
JLeinster^ and went to the lord lieutenant ip the 
county of Clare, whejre I rendered him an ac^ 
count how I had been disappointed^ to the end 
^e mfght do as ^e thpughl fit. 

I had not been lon^ there attending his ex- 
jcellency^ when Ireton sat down before Lime* 
ficky on thjB pounty pf Limerick side, leaving 
Thom>ond*8 side open. . His excellency repaired 
tiiither, and hfmg comp near the end of the 
bridge, he sent to the mayor, to let him know 
he was there with some troops, and ready to 
enter with him for the defence of the place* 
The mayor having consulted his brethren^ 
mad^ excuse^ as if hi^ had no need of relief. 
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Several messages passed to and fro, till at 
length his excellency, losing all patience, de* 
Glared unto them, that, if they would not re^ 
eeive and obey him, he would leave the king? 
dom. But s^ing all would not do, he called 
me aside, and told me he was in good earnest, 
and would be gone ; but commanded me to 
stay, and keep up a bustle as long as I could, 
^ being the king's service. I was very un- 
willing to stay behind, seeing foe :topk with 
him my lard IncMquin, my lord Taaff^ Cplopel 
Daniel O'NeiU and others, his friends, But 
the sound of ttii king's service so charmed 
me, that I abandoned my own judgment, and 
submitted to what his excellency should order. 

He then gave me a commission to be com- 
mander in chief of the province of Munster, 
and the county of Clare y having already that 
of Leimter, and of general of the horse for 
the vvhole kingdom. Thus qualified, his ex- 
cellency gave me possession of his troops there 
in their arms, together with his life*guards, to 
seiTe me as they had done him, in all about 
2000 foot and 1000 horse. His excellency, 
for my better encouragement, assured me, that 
he would leave a commission for my lord Clanr 
rickard to be lord deputy. 
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Now, my lord being gone, and not suflfer- 
ing me to accompany him more than a mile, I 
went into the town, addressed myself to the 
mayor and aldermen, and told them how I 
was left, and aslied them, whether they were 
pleased with it, or would obey me in thai 
station? they took some time to consult; but 
at length submitted to my pleasure. Where- 
upon, immediately I visited their walls, and 
at the same time took a view of the enemy, 
whom I judged to be very loose and exposed, 
if vigorously assaulted ; and therefore resolved, 
in the beginning of the nijnt, to draw my 
troops into town, and a little before day to 
make a sharp sally. On what intelligence I 
know not, but Ireton raised his siege, and 
marched off that very night. 

This done, I returned my troops to their 
quarters, and remained myself in the towo, 
till I had sent orders to all officers, command- 
ing in the several provinces, and p|irticularlf 
to my lord Muskry^ then in Kerry ^ whom I 
desired to make himself as strong as he could, 
and that I would s6ori be with him, to increase 
his forceiB. In order ta this, I passed the Shan- 
non in the night, about twelve miles below 
Um^ricky wUh, 2000 m^uv ^\v^;N^nk^^^ 



river was fall 6{ parliament ships^ and two 
miles over> yet I had not the least loss^ but 
landed safe in Kerry j near tyrumbeg, took 
lAslmoMtt^ and marched till I came to my lord 
Muskry, at Tralee. Having acquainted his 
lordship with what had passed^ and ordered 
what I would have done^ particularly in raising 
of forces, I left my men with him, and re* 
turned to Enim, my residence, in the county 
Of Clare. 

From thence, after some refreshment, 1 went 
to Portumna, td visit the marques of Clan-- 
rickard, who bid me very welcome^ After 
dinner, I desiring to retire myself for an hour 
or two, he brought me to my chamber, and 
asked whether it would not be troublesome that 
he stayed a little with me ? I answered no, but 
the contrary j for my point was to get him to 
take the government, by accepting the com* 
missi<Hi left by the lord lieutenant ; yet I spoke 
liothing 9f it, hoping that he would begin, 
which he did. 

The passages on this subject are too tedious 

to be related ,• but before we parted^ I got him 

to send to the commissioners of trust, then 

siuittg at Loughreay for his commission, and 



declared^ he would take upon him the govern** 
meat* Whereupon^ to lose no thne^ I gave 
him the best account I could of the finrces in 
the kingdom, as well friends as foeg: for he^ 
during the war> had been no more than a spec« 
tator> beloved and respected of all, and might 
have so continued, had not his great loyalty 
drawn him to take up this commission, (whichr 
was little less than to sacrifice himself and his,^ 
Only to give the king time to try his Ibirtune 
with CromweUy whose armies were then near 
Stirling, in Scotland, encamped not far asun*' 
der, as the king's letters (brought by Dean 
King) to us imported. We agreed, at this 
meeting, that his lordship sftiould immediately 
raise 1000 horse, as an addition to the standing 
fi)rces in Comumght, and that I should march 
with my 1000 horse out of the county of Ctere, 
by Jbimerick, to the SUver-rmleSy in the county 
^ Tipperary, and be at such a day at the ren- 
dezvous^ where I i^ould meet with 1500 foot 
he would send me, and a good officer. 

4 

I complied punctually with my orders ; and 
^e mayor of Idmerick, as I marched through 
the city, cm demand, gave me 100 foot. The 
alarm of my march was soon known to Sir 
MardresH Walkr and to?j Vot^ B^to^mM^^"^*^^ 
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lying near KilmaUock, with great foi'ces. They 
pursued me in all haste, and I marched on 
to our appointed rendezvous^ but could hear no 
newfftlieredf the 1500 foot I was promised^ 
Having lost this anchor, I was put to my ^ifts ; 
the enemies coming on^ I had no other Way but 
tor trust myself inter the next fastness^ and save 
myself as well as I could ; but there was a castle 
of the O'Meahers' that stood in the way, pos- 
sessed by the enemy, and there being no other 
passage, I sent to the adjacent villages, and got 
together crows of iron, pickaxeis, and what else 
could be found necessary, and fell storming of 
the castle, and in three or four hours took it. 
In this place I kept the 100 men I had from 
UmericJcy to secure the pass, ^nd being now 
pretty safe^ I lodged that night at my fease : here 
Colonel Fitzpatrick came to me, tvho had for 
some time kept in those fastnesses, with a good 
party of foot and some hdrse. My men being well 
refreshed, I took the plain country near Bun^as^ 
and, after eitlerihg the woods, at the foot of 
the mountain Sleave Bleurna^ I met Sir' Walter 
DungaUf then commissary-general of the horse, 
as was ordered. He brought with him only 
300 horse ; and ly finding myself still pursued 
with horsQ and foot, besides what were gather- 
in£^ roimd from all sidesi ordered Sir Walter to 
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return from whence he came, and to stop all 
the forces I had sent for, as well from Ulster as 
Leimter; thence with my 1000 horse I march- 
ed into Connaughty passing by the bridge of 
Athlone, and posted to Ijoughreay where the 
lord deputy then was, with a general assembly • 
sitting in his house. At my coming into his 
chamber, I found about a dozen principal men 
of the assembly deputed to him, setting forth 
the desperate condition of the nation, with the 
impossibility much i\irther to hold out : besides, 
that there were now come to the town Mr. 
John Grace J and Mr. John JBrien, commis- 
sioners from the parliament, or their com- 
mander in chief, offering greater conditions 
than was reasonably to be expected, as the 
case stoodt 

Whilst this address was making, my lord was 
glad to see me come in, and ordered them to 
repeat what they had said. I seemed mijch 
scandalized at the ill timing of their proposals, 
and therefore declared my dislike to them. Then 
by my lord*s permission (weary and dirty as I 
was) I went down into the assembly, (being a 
member, as a peer of the kingdom,) and ex- 
pressed my detestation of what they had in hand, 
demonstrating^ that if the 1500 \xvsa\^ ^^vsoxeissfivs- 
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\ ed by Colonel Bourk^ had not fajled to meet me 
as they promised at the rendezvous^ I had pro* 
l)ably now been master of the field ; besides, 
that the noise of a treaty would destroy all that 
could be hoped for from the endeavours against 
Cromwell : that his m^esty (as his own letter^ 
both to my lord deputy and myself, signified*) 
made no doubt^ if he could gain forty-eigh( 
hours march towards England before Cromwell^ 
but his business was done; because all wer^ 
ready to join in his assistance; and therefore 
conjured us not to barken to cmy treaty with the 
enemy. Then I set forth the state of the forces 
of the kingdom on all sides^ and concluded very 
severely against the two parliament commisn 
goners ; so that they hastily pacV^ out of tp^vn^ 
and the assembly let the matter fall. 

ReynoU^s now be^^ged TehcrahQnj in Mepihi, 
imd the lord deputy came tQ TirrelVs pass^ 
about eight miles from it, with 2000 foot and! 
700 horse \ yAiex^ a council of war beip^ held, 
I proposed that our hprse should alanu thp 
enemy^ whilst the foqt i^ttempted through the 
bogs to succour the plsi^ce: it was by all al^ 
leged iippossilrle to h^ dope ; foi* coming near 
the place, there were two necks of lan4 that 

did ailflfjQst |[)a^et, aijd %tw^ii tj^ewi the^p ^^ 
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a great way, or Tougher, with a large ditch of 
water on each side, which must be crossed, 
and that, in all Ukelihood, the enemy woukl 
plant their guns a}; both ends of this Tougher^ 
and bring the strength of their army to der 
fend that passage, there beinj^ no otb^ way ; 
seeing we had no force to attack them oi| 
firm ground. { heard aU this, and knew 
it very well, yet did not agree to the impossir 
bility of entering this place ; and therefore ad* 
dressing myself to the lord deputy, I beggec| 
pardon, if J giiessed at the thoughts of thg 
pfficers there present ; whiph was, that I, being 
general of the horse, might well advance this 
^dertaking, for I w^ to be with the horsey 
fmd so to have no shqxe in the danger. But 
to shew the contrary, I desired his excellency 
to give me the command of that party of foot» 
4nd I woul4 venture tq relieve the town, 
through the bc^, while tlie I^orse alarmed the 
pnemy on tjie other side. 



' \\. being thv(s determined, I entered the bog, 
wl>ich ym^i eight nules }c»Qg, with my 2000 
foot, ap)4 .1)19 excellency took his march with 
the horse, as was agreed. Coming in sight 
of this Tfmgher^ the enemy wa» e^pectipg ua^ 
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ing from my first enlering into the bog. Then 
I put my men into the best order I could^ in 
three divisions ; two to attempt passing the 
Tauglieir; the third, commanded by one Capp 
tain Fox, jto stand still, and face two or three 
battalions that were drawn on my right hand, 
fearing they would fall on my flank or rear. 
Then I marched on with my two divisions to- 
wards the Tougher^ but coming within shot, 
they racked me with their cannon, and great 
vollies of small shot. Nevertheless, I advanced 
Btill, and my men fought it on the Tougher, 
with handy-blows, and these that defended it 
retired to their horse, which stood drawn up 
at each end of the Tougher, on firm land. 
Seeing this going so well, T looked back, and 
saw my third division Cwhich was to stand 
etill) coming after me. I ran to it, crying to 
the officer that commanded, to attack the bat- 
talions, which he was ordered to look after. 

On this, he turned to his men, and spoke 
something in Irish that I did not know, and 
marched % or 300 paces in such a fashion, that 
I could not tell whether he intehded fight- 
ing or running away. At last he did run 
away, and all his party folkiwed, which, 
when the t^o divisions that had passed the 
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Tougher saw^ they marched on into the place, 
and I was left alone, only some gentlemen 
with me, and by the favour of the night (for 
BOW it began to be dark) I got off, and by 
the next morning returned to Tyrrelts pass. 
My lord deputy had all the story before my 
coming, and got the captain secured that had j 
caused this disorder, who, being tried by a 
council of war, was condemned, and shot to 
death. 

« 

After this, treton knowing oUr weakness 
too well, and that we only kept a bustle, 
till the king and Cromwell had decided their 
quarrel, he again sat down before Limerick^ 
with a powerful army, on the county of 
Limerick side. I marched with what forces 
could be drawn together, encamped at Kilal- 
loxvt to observe his motions. He kept a 
guard on his side of the river, as I did 
against him at Brien's Bridge and Castle-CoiineL 
We lay in this manner a long time ; he at- 
tempted nothing on the town or river, which 
was not fordable in any place. 

The lord deputy was at this time at Gahvayp. 
and writ to me in all haste to come to Vsiss^. 
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On piy arrival, Vie loVd m^,. >i5cc^\.Ni^^ ^^wK^ 
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St. Cathnine was in the harbour, and in his 
company many onicers^ vrith a quantity of 
ttmuf» ammunition, and other materials of 
war ; that they were sent by the duke of 
Larrain^ who pretended^ by some agreement^ 

: to be protector royal of the kingdom of Ireland^ 

\ >irith power over all our forces and placei^ 
and to continue that title and dominion till 
after the war ended, and he reimbursed all his 
expences, and his damages satisfied. I was 
much startled at the news ; for though I 
fit^^uggl^d to keep up a bustle, yet I never 
intended to buy it so dear, as to give any 
footing, or the least pretence or title to any 
foreign prince; and having heard out his 

' lordship, I took the boldness to ask him, 
how far he was concerned in this matter. 
He protested before God, and upon his 
honour, he never gave commission for any 
such treaty ; and as to the thing, he knew 
no more than what he had told me, more 
than, that the general assembly, then sitting 

I in town, were in great joy for this succour, 
and pressed him earnestly for the reception ; 
but I found him entirely against it. 

Being thus satisfied, I desired him to leave 
the matter to me, and let me ^e^ V\XVv tW 
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assembly; I went thferefore immediately; and 
found them on the debate, to which I spoke 
in my time ; and, with much detestation of 
the thing, declared all traitors that were oni 
such terms for receiving this succour, and 
that I would hear no more of it, but return 
to my forces^ knowing what I had to do^ 
The lord deputy was much pleased with this \ 
round discourse, and publicly approved it : \ 
so the abbot, with what he had, set sail, and \ 
returned from wbeijif^ he came. 

At my return (which was without delay) 
to Kilallow, I found all quiet; and whether 
Ireton bad information of this passage I know 
not, but by a trumpet I received from him a 
letter, four sides of paper, close written in a 
small hand ; the drift was, to set forth the 
justness of the parliament's proceedings, their 
great power, how short a time I could subsist, 
what ill company I was with, and threw 
what dirt he could on the king I served; 
but concluded with great value of my perr 
son, pitying my condition, and offering, if 1 
would retire and live irji England^ I should 
not only enjoy uiy estate, but yemain in 
safety with esteem and favour of the parlia- 
ment. This letter I shewed vvxvvtv^'^c^Sj^v^ 
F. Peter Walsh, whom \ \M ^^«i^ Sssv»-^ 



I" 
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faithful to the king, and a great lover of his 
country. By his advice, and by the same 
trumpet, I answered all his points, and re- 
jected his proposition as to every particular, 
desiring him withal to send no more trumpets 
with such errands. From this time there 
was an end of all messages and letters between 
us. 

All this while, Ircton remained still and 
quiet, without action or attempt, expecting 
the coming of Sir Charles Cpote on my back, 
or the fall of the river ; both came together, 
and besides that, a third unlucky accident 
For some days past, I kept a guard towards 
Comxaughtf when Ireion, by treachery of the 
officer, one Captain Kelly, made himself 
master ofa pass, called Briens-bridge; whilst! 
was hastening with some troops to oppose him, 
having left the defence of the pass at KHallow 
to Colonel Fennell, he cowardly or treache- 
rously quitted it, and with his party fled into 
JJmerickj where, upon the reddition of the 
town, which was not long after, Ireion, with 
more than his ordinary justice, hanged him. 
Some say he was carried to Cark, and there 
pleaded for his defence, not only this service, 
but how he had betrayed me befcjTC Youghall; 
but his judges would not Vve^i \vvcei o\x V\% 
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merits, but bid him clear himself of the mur^ 
ders laid to his charge. 

Now, having letters from the lord deputy of 
Sir Charles Cootes approach, I hastened to him 
with what troops I had left, viz. about 300 
horse, and found him drawn into Loughrea 
with hisi forces; not being able to keep the 
field against Cootes who was twice his number, 
yet did tfot think fit to attack him, and was 
gone by, before my coming. About this 
time, Athlone gave up to the enemy, and so 
did Limerick to Ireton some weeks after. In 
the mean time, the lord deputy and myself, 
with what troops we had, retired towards 
Ger^ComiaughU under the covert of the river 
that runs by Galimy, and so shifted up and 
down^ till Sir Charles Coote came before it on 
Loughrea s side, and had taken a castle a little 
above it on the river. Then we retired into 
Galway, where we had not been long before 
we heard of the king's defeat at Worcester. 

A man now would think this noble lord had 
discharged his part ; yet his zeal carried him 
fijrther ; for he dispatched me from France to / 
the king, by way of Ennis^bo-Finn, (for the • 
river of Galxcay being full of parliameatsVvv^^\ 

with orders to set out V)ci^ "^ ^^s&r. ^\n^>s* 
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majesty's afl^irs in Ireland; how the enemy 
carried all before them : yet, nevertheless, to 
serve his majesty, he intended, after Galway 
would be lost, to make a mountain war, and 
to give the rebels trouble for some time, if his 
majesty would but send him some small suc- 
coui*, which he demanded, and appointed me 
to return with to Ennis-bo-Finn; a fit place for 
\ a magazine, it being a large island, lying off 
; Ger-Connaught, three miles into the sea, m 
■- which we had a strong garrison, 'Tis sur- 
\ rounded with rocks, and has but one entrance, 
where there is a pretty good harbour for fri- 
gates and small men of war. Here I shipped 
myself, and landed at Brest^ ordering the fri- 
gate that brought me, commanded by Captain 
Antonio Fandersipp of Burges, to expect my 
orders. We had a sharp fight at sea with an 
English ship, but foul weather parted us, and 
no great hurt was done, but the bishop of 
Dotpn killed in the cabin, 'tis thought by the 
wind of a bullet, or fear; for he had not the 
least sign of hurt, and lived near a quarter of 
. an hour« 

Being landed, Itook post for St. Germains, 
where I found the king, queen mother, and 
my lord of Or?nond. I delivered my letters of 
^ivdeace, and in a day or two \iaA to>j ^xv^ 
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dience. They seemed to take it to heart, and 
consulted cardinal Mazarine and the chief 
ministers. But the truth is, the king of Frawc^V 
affairs were at that time in so much disorder, 
by reason of the civil war, that nothing cotild 
be done. With this answer, the king gave 
me a letter to the lord deputy, acknowledging 
his good services, and ordering he should 
make the best conditions for himself and 
his party that he could, and expect a better 
season. 

Wherefore, having thus discharged my 
commission, and seeing no hopes of success in 
Ireland^ I discharged my frigate, and, with 
the king*s permission, engaged myself in the 
service of the prince of CondCf who was then 
joined with the Spaniards. But first, I sent ; 
by a safe hand his majesty *s letter to my good f 
lord Clanrickard ; of whom I have said so i 
much silready, that I need add nothing but \ 
my own esteem for his worthy memory, as a 
pattern of loyalty* Between my leaving him 
and his laying down arms, I can give no ac- \ 
count of his adventures, but have heard that 
he was driven to great extremity^ 
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In the year 16S8, being at Rome, I received a letter from 
the late king Charles I. requiring me to attend in his ex- 
pedition against the Scots^ then revolted and in amuu 
Two days after I took post for England^ and near Turim 
fell into an anny, commanded by the marques deLeganeSf 
governor of Milan, for the king of Spain, who was march- 
ing to join another army, then besieging that place. But 
fhe siege was soon raised, and I went into the town^ 
where I found her royal highness the duchess of Savoy in 
great disorder, as if she had got no rest for many nights* 
Qn taking leave of her, she gave me a musket bulled 
much battered, to deliver to her sister, the queen of 
Efiglandf that came in at her window, and missed her 
narrowly. 

Arriving at London, I followed the king to Bermckf 
whom I found encamped with a good army near it, the 
river Tweed before him; for the number, to this hour, I 
never saw a better, and as I was told, and believe, it 
could be no less than 16 or 17,000 horse and foot, with a 
good train of artillery. Soon after my arrival there was 
9 pacification ; the next day, I dined vrUK Iae%^^^^§s»!st^ 
of the JSfQts; he shewed xiie\v\^ «ixtc\^\\v\«xV\»!^'^'J^^'«=^»5^^ 
»bout 10 or 12,000 horse au3i ioo\.^\wX^^\»'^^^'='^'^'^ 
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arms, tfie twentieth man conld not hare passed muster 
amongst any armies I have since seen. 

After this, I passed my time as well as I could at home, 
till, iQ' the year 1640, the king of France besieged Arras* 
On the news, I went for Brussels, and thence followed the 
prince cardinal (governor of the Low-countries) to Ikfway $ 
his army intrenched near the town, expecting the coming 
up of others, especially the troops of the emperor, com- 
manded by Lamboy ; and those of Lorrain, by the duke of 
Lorain himself. All being arrived, the whole army 
marched, and coming to Monte St. Aloy, near the enemy's 
line, encamped on tlie right by it: many great pa^eg 
irere sent out for the hindering of convoys, but they came 
•o strong that little good was done upon th^m. The king 
of France being at Amiens, took care of all, whilst monsieur 
Millertej grand master de L artillery^ pressed the siegeT. 
Much time was ^rifled in this manner by the Spaniards t 
at length they attacked the line, but were beaten oflU 
Then jealousies and discontents began amongst the great 
ones, which daily increased, and the rear band t)eaten9 
^ where their lieutenant-generalj the count de Bussue, was 
kiUed. 

Tlie hopes of raising the siege grew desperate, and at 
length the town was rendered to the French ; Owen Roe 
(yNeil (afterwards general of the province of Ulster^ 
for the confederate Catholics in Ireland) commanded 
within. 

The blame of not succouring this place was laid on 
Dcwi Philip de Silva, general of the horse, under the 
prince cardinal. He was afterwards made prisoner in 
Spain, on suspicion, as having betrayed the undertaking ; 
but was after released, laying the fault on the first minister, 
iien govemingthat monarchy, under king Philip IV.' as 
iutvJng done all bj bia orders, being t\ie Conde Dufcc* 
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Mavirtg seen this dction, I returned for England^ and 
sat in parliament till the cutting ofF of the earl of 
Strafford, and then I went for Ireland, where I had an 
estate ; and whilst I was there, broke forth the rebellion 
of 1641, which kept me in war and trouble till the 
peace of 1646, as hath been seen. Then I went for 
France% 

Coming to Paris, and hearing that Landrtsie was 
besieged by the archduke Leopold, governor of the Loxv^ 
countries, and that a French army was gone to the succour, 
I had the curiosity to see that action ; so I bought horses, 
and followed^ 

Being come to the army, in two or three days after 
we embattled before the line, and so near, that the enemy's 
cannon killed many men and horses in our linee. I was 
in the first line^ a right-hand man in prince ^uperCs 
troop, commanded by Captain Somerset Fox, the prince 
serving as lieutenant-general. Now, it beginning to be 
dark, all were fitted for attacking the line; and just as we 
expected the word to advance and fall on, we had orders 
to retreat in the silentest manner possible, without the 
least touch of drum or trumpet. However, the enemy 
discovering it, came out, and did us some mischief in the 
rear, and would have done tnore, if prince Rupert, that 
commanded them, bad not acted his part well. By what 
I could hear, as the cause of this sudden change, the two 
marsbdls, Gastian and Ranso, that commanded, could not 
agrtee on the work they hhd in hand. 

I returned to Paris, and iremaihcd thefe, attending 
the queen and prince of Wales^s orders (who were at St. 
Germain^ s) till the year 1648; then 1 went for Ireland 
with the marques of Orwowd, Void Vi^xsX^wwCv.^ vsr<>Kv%"^<!i 
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king against the Ntmeio^ council, and other bis mqesty V 
enemies, till 1651, after i&'e battle of Worcester was lost^ 
imd Cromwell conqueror of the three ti^gdoms, and the 
king fled into Franeei whithfer I foHoleed, and, with his 
majesty's leave, engaged in the prince of Ccnd^i service, 
(then joined with the Spaniards f) first, for a troop of 
gens <r arms / soon after for a regiment of horse i but 
neither were ever mounted, though I had the men ready 
in Parts, as was ordered. 

tVhilst I was thus, I came soon enough to the ram^^ 
part to see some part of the fight in the ^uhuth» of 
St. Anthony^ w^ich began early in the morning, July if 
1652; the king of France looking on from the htU of 
Saronne. The prince of Conde hardly had time to barri- 
cade the avenues, where he was attacked by Monsieur de 
Jurain^ commanding the king's army, with a forec 
tn^th greater than his ; the fight was very bloody, and 
£ad' been fatat to the confedevates, bad not the activity^ 
besiiies the valour and conduct of ihis hrav^priuc^ pte* 
vented itf by riding froto barrier to barrier, where his 
men were moist pressed. Thus he entertained the fight 
till about noon, that by means of Mademoiselk d* Orleans, 
the gate of SC. Anthony was opened for their retreat into 
the city. 

Afier this the confederates had «I1 freedom vatParfSf till 
about the 12th of October^ 1652. The prince of Conde, 
d uke of Lorrain^ and the rest of the eonfedei'ates, left Paris, 
and tb ;t night came to thei^ a#my at Dammartin, and 
took their march towards LqfeitCi Moline and Fines* I 
marched with them, though as a sifigle man« 

The first place the prince of Cqnde took (these tfoops 
Joined) was Matelcj which he besieged, Oct. 27, 1652, 
^ok the^ out-works the asth, il\e U>vru i\i^ 1%^^ «^iid th» 



(CAstle November ^d; fl^e goverj^oty MoB«ioiur Malcj, 
Cha$teau f^orsme was besieged at the same time, yielding 
OcL 28th, making little resistance; then St. Menehaut 
was invested, the prince of Conde and duke of Lorrain 
commanding, «id rendered Naoember 1 Sj 1652 ; St. Maurs^ 
/commander. This place cost dear botii in men and time^ 
by the mistake of the tn;ie attack, which discoye;red, andi 
the batteries changed, did not resist twelve hours. 

About this: time the diike of Orleanis troops left us^ the 
4uke having made his peaoe^ 

Naoemher 2S> 1652, Ae prince took Barledtike, after 
some days siege, and a breach made. Monsieur de Fouge, 
lieutenant-general of the Lorrain army, was there killed 
with a musket shot, viewing the breach. Cqmercy castle 
a^d J^wn, about the same time, was surn^^^reci to t^^ 
prince, without much trouble. 

The castle of Voyde^ after some days siege^ was yielded^ 
December 9, 1652, to the prince. 

Now the marshal de Turenne^ having gotten a good army 
together, came Ojemr us, and besieged Barleduke^ which 
in a few d^ys he regained ; and whilst this was doing, suiv 
prised the town of Comercy^ where myself^ with many 
others, were taken prisoners ; but th^ pount de Fiesque^ 
who commanded, being in the castle, maintained it, 
Monsieur Marole^ governoy- of Tunvile, who did this feat» 
the next day brought me to the quarters of Monsieur de f(i 
Ferte, who gave me leave, on my parole, to visit the duke 
of Yortf in the quarterp of Monsieur de Turenne. His 
royal highness, at my request, got me to be exchanged, so 
I retume<| to the prince, and the officer exchanged went 
to the ^arsh^ £& ^ ferte^ of Hibo^^^^rsEw^V^^^i&N'^^isisav 
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campaign ended with our having taken Veruience^ after a 
breach made, which was the 29th of January y 1652/ 

April 28, 1653, the prince of Conde arrived in Brussels^, 
and was lodged in the palace. The campaign following, 
September 5, 1653, we besieged Roeroy s the 7th, the line 
of circiimvallation was begun, and finished the 11th; the 
trenches opened the 12th; the Spaniards^ Italians^ and 
Germans^ had each an attack ; the 22d, the three nations 
were lodged on the counterscarp. Sharp sallies were made, 
with some loss to the besiegers ; however, they held their 
ground, and fastened a mine to one of the bastions,^ which 
was ready to spring the 26th. The next night the mine 
was sprung, and a breach made in the face of the bastion, 
something too near the point; however, our people lodged 
themselves, and the enemy retrenched in the bastion ; but 
not being able to make it good, the garrison, much weakened 
with the loss of men, killed and hurt, was surrendered 
October 1, 1653. I never knew bombs annoy any place 
8o much as this. From the first day of this siege to the 
last, nothing but rain, with ill weather ; and that which 
was worse, the prince of Conde desperately sick all the 
tinie : however, though he lay in his bed, nothing of con- 
sequence was done but by his advice; though the arch-i 
duke Leopold commanded in chief. The governor of the 
place was the chevalier Monlagtcef who, as I remember, 
was brought out wounded. The duke of Lorrain*s troops, 
commanded by the count of Zjuniville^ assisted in this 
siege; at which the duke seemed to be ill pleased, for he 
was angiy with Luniville^ and rebuked bira severely, 

Fehniary 26, 1654?, the duke of Lorrain being in 

Brussels^ and his army near the town, was arrested by the 

count de Garrisiei (master de camp general,) so ordered 

i^jr the archduke Leopold^ and conveyed to the casfle of 
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Antwerp : but prince Francoys^ of Zortviin, being at I tenw^ 
was sent for, which appeased the officers, especially when 
he arrived at Brussels^ which was the 9th of Mai/ follow^ 
ing. All this time, besides the quality of marshal de 
camp, I had the particular command of nine or ten Irish / 
regiments, making 5000 men ; and the campaign coming 
on, the prince ordered me to malj^e a detachment of 1000 
of the choi<seat men I had, dividing them into fifties, oom- 
manded by lieutenaqts; only one fifty might have a 
captain, and then to deliver them to the count de Brioie^ 
marshal de camp, which I did, though with much murmoF 
of the colonels and other officers, concluding never to 
see their men again, which fell out true, being to be sent 
9S far off as to Clermont^ Sienay^ and other places. 

Next campaign began with the king of F»'ancfi*s besieig- 
ing Stenay^ which he did June 9, 1654:. The Spaniards 
thought to raise this siege, by attacking another place, 
and besieged Arras, investing it the 3d of t^/^. 16543 
'hlonsieuY Moudietix, governor: the lines of circumyallation 
finished the 9th, not so large by two leagues as when tho 
French took it; the 12th or 13th, the trenches were 
opened; thoujjh the chevalier de Crequi, with som^ 
hundreds of horse, had entered the town. The 6th or 7th 
of Jidy, some other attempts were made to put in succour^ 
but none hit to any purpose. It is certain our army was 
no way provided or sufficient for the work, to man so large 
a line, and furnish the attacks ; which were two, one of 
the Spaniards, the other the prince of Conde^s. The 
LorrainerSf commanded by prince Fraficoys, had no attack, 
l^he ground was such, that the ditch of the line, in most 
places, eould hardly be made of any depth ; to supply 
which defect, eight or ten rows of great holes were made 
before it, with stakes, like pallisades, beaten into them. 
While wie were can-ying oi^ oub s^ttack^^ h;>sJcw^ks5^^'wv 
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mid valour, Monsienr de Titrennej with ..a small armjr^ 
posted himself at Mofitriporeux and Vitrey^ about § 
Irague from our line, almost in the iiiay to Daway ; from 
whence much gf our provisions and other things came. 

But when Stenay was yielded, being Aagusi the 6th, the 
fx>unt de Camille governor, and the marques de Fabert 
commanding the army fhat toolf it; the king with hi^ 
army marched and posted himself near mount S. Alay^ 
not far from our line ; sp that in truth we were in a manner 
liow besieged, but quickly put out of our p^in. For soqn 
after, being the 24th or 25th of August^ an hour before 
day, our line was alarmed round, attacked really in two ov 
three places, and forced in a short time. Thus Arras waiB^ 
relieved, and our a|*my retreated tp Cayihray ; after thi^ 
Qfiency yielded to the French^ so this field ended. 

I do not remember any thing remarkable that passed 
in 1655, but the 15th of June 1656, Monsieur de Turenne 
invested Valeiicienne ; to the succour of which Don John^ 
governor of tlie Low-countries, having gotten his ifrmy 
together, marched ; the prince of Cq^de^ with his amiyi 
joined; they posted themselves, the first of Jw/^,atJFVjfrwiflr^, 
a league from the town^ and yery near the enemy's line^ 
where they intrenched. June ^SSth, the French opened 
their trenches with two attacks from the two armies of 
Turenne and la Ferte. Much scuffling there was at this 
siege, between the town and the enemy; many brave 
sallies were made, and as gallantly opposed ; several works 
taken by the i^r^cA and regained by the garrison. The 
governor, theduke deBumavtlle^ caused sluices to be open^ 
ed, which raised waters in the enemy's camp, and much 
|iindered the communication between the two armies of 
fjorrain acd la Ferte : till one morning before day, being 
t.^^ the 26lb^ Don John and the prince of Conde fell on 
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the eneifhy's llrie^ alarming it oh all sides, and where tliey 
attacked it really entered, though it cost much blood on 

r 

both sides ; many prisoners were taken of the French, one 
of which was the marshal de la Fet^e* — Valencienne thus 
relievedi 

July 21, 1^56, the Spaniards and prince of Conde in« 
Vested Conde ; Monsieur de Passage^ governor: Augiisi^iiAi 
they finished their lies of circutnVallation, and the placci 
being vigorously attacked, was rendered August 17th«— - 
Here ended this campaign. 

The next field was begun by the same prince and army^ 
besieging St. Gilainej March 16, id^t; Monsieur de 
Chomburge, governor. The story is not worthy to be re-» 
Inembered, for the place was betrayed by some of the 
garrisoli^ and sd rendered March 22d, Soon after, beiiig 
May 20, 1657, the marshal de Twentid invested Cam^^ 
bray, and took his posts for the si^e, but the prince bt 
Conde being at JBoseu, near Monts, marched immediately 
Ivith 4000 horse, and the 29th, in the eVehing, c£ime tear 
the enemy's camp ; the next morning, an hour before day^ 
fell on Monsieur de Ttirefine's quartet's^ broke, through 
into the town, and I'dieved it : however, the French lost 
Ho courage, but the 26th of August following, besieged 
S. Venant i find about the sdme time tkm John, the duke 
of York, and prince of Conde, besieged ArdareSi and for 
the better dispatch, the 28th they made a general assaull:, 
taking all the out-works, and fastened mines to the waUs 
in three places. But S. Venant yielding sooner than was 

expected^ the princes were forced to raise the siege. ^ 

» 

Mardike was besieged by the French^ September 2^, 
16579 and taken in five days. 
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Tlie next campaign begun May 14, 1658, when the 
marshal d^Aumont, attempting to gain Ostend by intelli- 
gencfe and surprise^ was. taken himself in his own net. 
The particular relation is pleasant ; but it having been 
often printed, V\\ let it alone. Now, though this marshal 
ei France fell into this misfortune, Monsieur de Tureimt 
did abunctantly l*^cover the honour; for the 24th of 
May^ 1658, he besieged Dunkirk; Don John^ the duke of 
ydrky and ))rince of Candc^ with all the force they could 
make, came to the succour, and it seems, with confidence 
that Turenne durst not appear without his line, for other- 
wise they would not have come near so ill provided, most 
of theu' horse being gone to forage, or scattered up and 
down, and their cannon not arrived. iBut Monsieur de 
Turenne failed them ; for knowing they came from Fidrnes^ 
he marched to meet them. 

On the Dofwn^i thus they encountered the I4th ofjune^ 
l65B, ahd, ^iler much fighting, the honour of the field re* 
mahied to iheFrench. Yet the town held stoutly, though the 
Iniccours were beaten; for it never capitulated till the l4th 
ifXJulyy that their brave governor, the marques de Lede, 
was wounded mortally^ of which he died; so the town 
yielded the sanie day* 

The French being in this humour of conquering, Mon- 
sieur la Ferte besieged Graveling^ the 27th or 28th of 
J^fy, 1658; it capitulated the 28th of August^ and was 
rendered the next day. 

S0n afler this^ the prince de lAone^ general of the 

horse for the king of SpaMs army, being routed near IpreSf 

Jie, with part of his horse^ saved themselves in the town, 

on which the French besieged theni^ and in four or five 

4&/V the tovfu was yielded, heing September the 24 th; 
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the prince and garrison, as I ihink, remaining prisoners 
of wari 

Ociobet* 2*7, 16S8, the French took Comines^ wkick 
made some resistance* 

Now, a stispetision of atms concluded Mdy^ 9, 16599 
being followed with the Pyrenean peace, signed Notember 
17, 1659, put an end to the war which had so longk 
Imaged* 

From this time there was no more war in this part of 
the world, till the king, after his restoration, broke 
\vith the HoUandef-Sj and much fighting there was at sea ; 
in some of which I have been, though but a volunteer. 
Thus, and following the court, I passed my time till the 
year 1667, that the Ftenck invaded Flanders / the mar-* 
ques of Castle-RodcrigOi governor. 

Thither, by his majesty's command, t went with 2400* 
men, a recruit for the old English regiment^ of which 1^ 
was made colonel; and about June 15, 1667, with some 
of them landed at Ostend^ the rest soon following. These 
men were immediately thrown into town% as Newportf 
IjilUf Cturtrey^ Oudenard^ &c. But befoi*e my comings' 
the king of Ftxtnce had seized Armeniiers^ Charleroyf 
Betgen^ St. WtnokCf Fetimes^ Ath ; and in four or five 
days after took Tourney^ which resisted three days. T31 
about this time the Spaniards did not know themselvea* 
absolutely to be in the war; for their troops often met* 
the French^ and parted as friends. Then Monsieur de 
Tutrenfle besieged Danmy^ July Ist, and had it the 6th. 

Jidy 18, 1667, Cotirlrey^ with the citadel, ^as taken by 
the French^ having made some resistance ; but Oudenard^ 
at the same time, made little or none. 
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AugUMi 5th,- the kuTg of France AaVing tot some dny^ 
altempted the taking^ of Dermandj left U, lifier the lo6s of 
many meDr, an reported : but fl^e king wtK)t after besieged 
. JLiHe^ (^^ening the trenches before it, August l9th. It 
yielded the 27th, after most of the Out-works taken ; the 
count de Brcy^ governor. 

'i^oi^ itier t&tLtit de Marcinej master de camp, general 
toft the king of S^iri^ iirtA lit this time itf IpteS with i 
considerable body of horse, and some foot, of whi^K t 
had 6 or 700 of my regiment, be pretending to succour 
Ulle. But on the news of its reddition, he marched away 
with all his horse^ hoping to recoTer Gaunt^ but whether 
by reason of the lA v^ays and foul weather, or other 
hinderandei^> eakne short;' iov tlie Ffenek horse and 
dragoons were gotten before him^-^and encam]^^ hear 
Mary-JcirJc^ not far from the town, on Holland*s side cf 
the cut river that goes between Gaunt and Bruges / and 
the last of August, early in the morning, (having no right 
mtelligenoe of the enemy,) fell in amongst the French 
korse^ 

« 

llius surprised, ancf- miarchlng^ off dikes,^ lie was forced 
i^ fight for it, and as men catched, in this manner, aftei^ 
iome dispute, was routed ; many of his men and officer»^ 
hilled and taken prisoners ; himself narrowly escaping^r 
The French, thus encouraged^ fell on Ahmtf midway 
between Brussels eoid Gaunt, and being assaulted^ it was^ 
pendered September 9tk or l^Oth, 1667. 

jKow, to save what was left of tlie txAixbtmirie^ there 
Was no other remedy, (for army we had none,) but by tlio 
mediation of the neighbouring princes to gain a suspension 
of antis,^ puUished March 6, 1669^ and was to hold tiU 
ibe Jastoftbe month ; then there was aTsecond suspensk>» 
effarws, whkb began the l^th of ilpril U&»wSsa^i «a^ 
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mn&io\aai to the enil of May. But the peace of Aix4a* 
Chapdle concluded May the 2d following^ which put an 
end to our trouble; finr it cannot be called a war. 

After this the marques of Castle^Roderigo s^yed not 
long; bat the constable of CaiMe succeeded, in wfiOMi 
jtiine 2dl was ^uiet> 

Since the peace of Aix^ the Spanish Netherlands ett» 
joyed a nbeiir of quietness, till about October 4» 167S* 
Then at a meeting between the count de Montery^ 
goremor of the Low-coMntries^ and the prince of Orange^ 
at ft village near Antwerp^ called Galmethaif within halfva 
league of the priory of Htybergnen^ Spain was engaged 

in a new war against the French^ both parties seeming 
inclined to a breach* 

I do not know all the reasons, but for a long tii&e each 
complaiaad of infiractions : the French^ that the Spaniards^ 
had assirted the prince of Orange ii) hi# attempt for the 
surprise of Charleroyf in whicl} He f^iledf sent off their 
troops to man certain towqs ))elQi9ging tp the states pf 
Holland^ as Baisledncy Bergen^op^zoomi and other ph^cesi; 
that their troops .were a^sting the priqce qf Qr^^«^ ia 
the taking otNaerden^ near Am^ierdum^ 4cc« The Spaniard* 
complained, that the king's coiintcies wer^ eiiten up, and 
destroyed by (he marching of French troths through 
them ; especially lyh^P the kiiig of ^r^nc^, with his i^rny^ 
entered ^bqiit ]^ruges ai^d Go^^nif marchings at disqpet^on, 
fearing j\q enemy till he came to BrussefSf where he 
enc^p^ on all si4e| several 4i^y«« After this refresh- 
ment, )^e continued bi^ march to Maest^ichtj which he 
))esiq;ed June 11, 1673, and topk it the 80th» That the 
prince; pf Cquda had fpr seyeral weeks lain with an Bxmv 
eating and destroying the co^ssvu^ ol A\f^1^\ 
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Now, on the breaking out of this new war, the marshal 
^e Belfordf who commanded for the king of France^ in 
Holland^ had orders to draw aU his forces thence, and 
march to Mae^trichi^ 

This alarmed the count de Matiieryf fearing that he 
would take Roermond in his way. So he sent me to com- 
mand there, being general de Battle. But the marshal 

- spared me, and picked up Arieuxj a small town two 
leagues from me, seated on the Moer / being passed, he 
Joined the prince of CondCf near Mofstrtchif and alarmed 
Stevenswert^ a regular place and tenable^ when there is 
no want within it ; in an hour's tin^e J received two 
orders from the count de Montery^ brought by two re- 
formed officers, sent express, requiring me, on sight, to 
inarch with the count of Man^eld and 500 of the Ger* 
mansy in garrison wi^h me, ai^d tp endeavour the getting 
into Stevenswetij ^here I was to command, and if | were 
worsted in the attempt, to save myself, and such as re? 
mained afler the fight, to Fenlo. I received these orders 
as I was at dkxner, aboift one of the clock, and got into 
the place wi^h my met) by six of the clock that evening, 
thotigh it were S or4 leagues, for the place was not in-s 
Tested, as the count de Montery thought ; hpwever, thesfe 
armies kept us iit doubt four or five days, till at lengtf^ 
the prince of Conde^ having taken the castle of Argenta^ 
the}' besieged Netdiny^ May %% 1674^9 a fort belonging 

•to the king of Spatn^ on the river Meaux^ seated between 

' 14^^ *"^^ M(iestricht : it was surrendered -ftfoy 23d, 
After this, the prinqe of Conde^ having ^rjfled some, time in 

* marching iip and down, came with hi§ army to Pieton^ 
a strong post in its nature, by reason of the meeting of 
the two rivers Sambei* and Pieton ; but withal, he was 
.Strongly intrenched, and bad much cannon op his bat? 

ffifiesmid cavaUers. 
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About the 15Ui of Jidy^ 167^9 !)//}«»/, with tlie castle^ 
^vas surprised by the Imperialists, commaocjed b^ the coun( 
.rf^ Smtch s and the ggd following they passed the Meaux^ 
near Namure^ to join the priQpe of Orange^ and the other 
^confederates. 

Npwj all being tpgejther, after several campings, thejr 
C^me to NiveUj hoping to draw the prince of Conde from 
))is intrenchments, to a fair battle, shewing themselves in 
battle before him. Several days passed thus* Then they 
inarched fron^ NiveU, August the 9th, ap4 th^ qext day 
encamped at 5^^ Ji?/2{y, and other places thereabouts^ 
Ail thi$ while fiie eneji^y never appeared, thoygh by coming 
near, many occasions w^e offered. Seeing nothing could 
prevail, August 11, 167i, (be priace of Orange^ with the 
opnfedera^ very early in the morning marched off^ in-* 
lending to encamp between Matymont and Binch. Bij^ 
being to pass within a leag^e of the enemy's camp, they 
made a detachment of 6000 horse and dragoons, for the 
better security of the r^ar. In the march, the Imperialist^ 
tia(| the van-guard, the Hollanders ih^ battle, ike Spaniards 
ronsisling of "sixteen squadrons of horse; the rear-guar4 
flow haying marched some time in this manner^ about ten 
orelev^i of the clo<^ in the morning, being fi!a/»r(/a^ 
the enemy began to appear, attacking the river, and though 
Well dispujied, •Garrie4 all before them for some hours, til} 
i\\e*Gerniam tiiraecj, and joined with some of the Holland 
army ndt broken, geve t^ stop to this furious beginnings 
and brought jit to a bloody battle. Both sides bragged of 
victory, though neithev had much Cause. The fight ende4 
Sfindai/ mornin|^, and that night the confe4erat08 encamped 
where they were to have been the nighjt before ; and the 
prince of Conde returned to his retrenchment at Pieton* 

The prind^ of Orange }}eing ik«tinua^^ %^V^\sv^l^s^ 
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himself and army to be guided by a general that pretended 
to know the country, was brought so near the prince of 
Cofidt^s retrenchment, that in going off his rear, was ez-r 
posed, and so accordingly it was attacked. But next day^, 
lifter the battle, the prince complained much, and fell very 
heavy on the general, who advised tbi9 march ; but it wa9 
too late. 

These were the most powerful armies that had been 
seen in Flanders these many years. The confederates did 
much surpass in number, though the prince of Cond^s 
army, in most mens' judgment, exceeded 40,000 horse and 
foot The report of the slain and wounded is various^ 
but they may be taken at 8 or 10,000 of both sides. I 
know not which lost most ; but the quality exceeded the 
number. Amongst many other brave men were slain, 
the marques de Asseniar^ master de camp, general for the 
Spaniards ; and Sir Walter Vane, major-^geqera], serving 
fhe Hollanders. 

The prince of Orange, after this battle of Sen^, lost no 
time, for September 17th following, he had formally be^ 
sieged Oudenard, (the sieur de Rospinef governor ;) and 
Jiaving much advanced his trenches, had notice of the 
prince of Conde^s approach, with his army increased, the 
marshal de Humers having joined to him 8 or 10,000 
men. On this the confederates drew most of their meii 
put of the attacks, but remained within the line uptil the 
next morning, and then, with the favour of a dark mist, 
quitted all, left the siege, and got to Gaunt, I know not 
how, but certably in great coQfqsion, after the la«sof 
many men. Much blahie was laid pn the count de Soucf, i 
whedier he were faulty or np, he soon, with his army, fe^ 
turned for Germany, an<^ the prince of Orange posted 
Af Grave (long besieged by general R^x^cnkole^ a liMand 
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Commander,) ancltonk it About Otiober^^^ 1674; the army 
of the States^getielral left Flanderi, and Mufned to their 
Country^ 

The king of Frante begah his campaign ttie year iSfSf 
with the siege of Lititimrgh. The prince of Orange and 
duke of ViUa^liernkosa^ then governor ol^ the Law^ 
eaaniriesi assembled, their armies near Lcroain^ and 
snarthed in all haste to Us succour, though in miserable, 
weathen They passed the Meiise at Roemumd; but be^ 
fore ttiey could arrive at the ehemy^s cam|), the placd 
was yielded June the 20th, after a very good defence; thd 
|)rince of Ifassthtj goverhor of it lind th^ province. 

The drmy of the confederates, miicli shattered, and id 
disorder with so terrible a march, being returned to 
Aerscot^ encamped there^ and near about for a long tirne^ 
lill being refreshed and recovered^ they began their march 
towards Monts j Binch^ without the armies coming to it^ 
yielded to a par^ sent by the prince of Orange^ -dugUst 
SI, 1675. 

The campaign of the year l676f begati With the kiri^ 
of JPranc^s besi^hg Cohde, which he did Jj^l the l9th* 
The prinee of Orange, and duke de Villa^Herfnosa^ 
marched to its succour; but coming near, found it ren-» 
dered the 25th of the same month, not being able to 
iresist longer the several assaults the Frenth indde. 

The king of France not contenting himself with Condtf 
•ent his brother, the duke of Orleans, and the marshal 
de CreqUi, to besiege Bouchain, which they did May 5, 
1676 ; and the king, to cover the siege, encamped at 
Keverine, facing towards Monis; the river before him^ 
On this intelligence, some days after, the prince of Orange, 
and duke de Villa^Htrnvm^ \^ti\^ HiViix ^^vt vicqqc^ ^s^ 
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camped near Monism mairhedi and on bridges of boat^ 
before day, passed VEscatdfe^ within cannon shot of Conde, 
leaving it on the left hand ; and not losing time, about 
ien or eleven of the clock that morning, being Mai/ the 
9th, gained the height between Valencienne and the abbey 
of Bone Esperance. But coming there, we found th^r 
Ling of France on a height, embattling bis army before 
us, 'aboat half a league distant, all plain between the twH> 
armies, and just in tlie way between us and Bouckain / sa 
near we were, that the cannoli killed from one army to 
another* 

Thus posted, those tliat were not of the gfeat council,, 
thought of nothing but immediately to fall on, and I my-^ 
self was one of those ; for it being my fortune that cam- 
paign to command the king of Spain* s foot, I made* 
many speeches to them, preparing them for a battle, 
fitting them witii powder, and all things necdfuL But 
the day past, we lay on our arms all night, and in tlie 
morning had orders to encamp, throwing up the line 
before us ; BoticJiain (monsieur Drouhte^ governor) seeing 
this succour, did its part; but at last, being ovet-^presscd, 
the place yielded the I2th or ISth of May * yet the king, 
at the head of his army, stood facing us five or six days, 
more, till Bouckain was put in order, and all lines and 
trenches levelled. Then the 19th of Mai/^ before day,, 
after his drums and trumpets had done their parts, he 
marched off from his camp at the farm of Hurtisbe^ and ' 
that night encamped near Bouchain j the next day marched 
for Douay* These were great armies ; each counted 
at least 50,000 men ; but whatever they were, I am sure 
they were no lessened by so long lying near neighbours. 

After this thfc prince of Orange marched from his camp 
otMon ^*Jmin^ near Valencienne^ May. the 21st, and after 
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several campments, came to NiveUe^ from whence, the 8th 
of Jidy^ with a detachment of his army, and some others 
that met him, the 1 1th or 12th of July he invested Mae- 
stricht; the 19th the lines of circumvaHation were finished ; 
und the 20th he began to make use of his cantion, open- 
ing his trenches by two attacks ; one was the bishop^ 
prince of Osnaburg's; the other the prince of Orange's 
own ; Wtcky on the other side of the Meuse, was not at- 
tacked. 

Now, while this siege was carrying on, the duke dc 
Villa-Hermosiz, marched with the army of Midland and 
his own, the 26th of Juli/j to Marykirk^ near Qttunt; and 
Aire having been besieged, for some days, by the marshal 
de HumerSf the duke marched to Deinse^ where he heard 
that the fort Link was taken, and soon after Aire. The 
cause given why this strong place held out no better, is| 
that a magazine of powder blew up by some accident ; 
on which the Burgers (more strong than the garrison) 
seized the governor, the marques de Warmf^ and com- 
pelled, him to demand a treaty* 

This having broken \he duke*s measure, for he de- 
signed to have ventured for the succour of Aire^ his ex- 
cellency marched immediately, following the count de 
fValdike, who was gone before him with the Holland 
army, and encamped between Laoain and Brussels; his 
excellency encamped near ^chlin /but August the 20th 
he left his camp, and in some days both armies came to 
Twigeres / and soon after appeared the van of the Freiich 
army, so that he had no more time than to call a council 
of war, where, having heard the relation given by count 
de Waldike^ newly come from the siege, but not being 
above two leagues distance, all gave their opinions unani- 
mously, for the present raising the siege, and that the 



duke and WaldiJce should let the prince kno^ so much s 
Accordingly the next day the siege was raised, the enemjr 
{>utting in succour* 

The prince then dfrawingofi^ all oui* enemies being 
joined, were put in battle on a height, about a half league 
fix>ra the line. But Monsieur de Schomberg having re- 
Heved the place, marched another way, and encamped 
that night on the hill of St. Peter's, I was in the trendies 
before the siege was raised ; but did not judge the town 

00 pressed as was generally itoid, Virithout it had some 
^aiit within, that 1 kneiV not ; fdr there wi^re irtdny hard 
|)ieces to be gained before miners could be fastened to tfie 
"trail, or any iEkiiaOkable breach made with caniioh. 

This was by much the bloodiest sfege that ever I saw. 
The Beingtave^ with a great part of the men that made 
the prince's court, were killed, and more hurt ; the prince 
Bimself shot in the arm ; all the regiments strangely dimi- 
nished i the Cannon was lost ; for coming &om Holland 
by the river of Mcuse^ when it tvas pretty full, now it 
Beii^g much fatten, it could not be brought off. By 
what I saw of the line of circumvallatfoil^ I would rsether 
have choisen to* fight in a plain fidd than behind it ; fof 
it was not of strength sufficient ; neither Was the army of 
force to man ft, and go oti with their attacks, without 
the prince had dra^n into hir. line the army comihand&d 
by the duke de Villa-'Hetiiiosa itnd Waldilce. That 
possibly might have changed the scene, though the cbm-*^ 
^imication would have bceitt very hard, between them of 
J^Vi-side, with those before Maestrlchty beeause of the 
river Meusej which above and below must have been 
passed on the bridges of boats. Prom the first of the siege 

1 never heard the garrison counted at less than 5 of SOOOf 
iben. 1 shall not venture to give a judgment of the ihei^ 

J^JJed and wounded ; but certainly ll^e ivvwH^i^x -««& ^t^^^v. 



The dividing the arngt^ wa^ ia my ppiaioa ill advised, 
neither pai'ty being of strength to do the work designed 
jfor it, whereas united it might have either carried Mae^ 
itricht^ or hindered the taking any other place. AwjL 
for all the prince's exposing himself and army to the utmost 
jAanger, yet some there were that did not afford him a 
good word, but the contrary. 

After the raising this siege, the prince of Orange sought 
\9g all means to engage the French in a battle; yet about 
September 7, 1675, Monsieur Schomberg passed the river 
of Mahaine in the view of oup- right wing, uninten*upted ; 
but the prince was in the left wingv near a league distancejT 
and hardly knew any thing till all was passed. About 
three days after, the prince and duke de Villa-Hermosa 
^^camped the army, about QibloW, the quarts of tl^^, 
court in the towa» a^d Monsieur de Schomberg with his 
army, about a league ftom us, in a fiist country, but 
very great plains just before him. The next morning 
^arly the prince put his army in battle on this plait), in 
sight, aixd very piear the ^nem^i but ^homberg stirrpd 
not. 

Now, after some hour& wetu'ied with standing, the 
prince with his army marched off, leaving the Spaniards 
and Germans in the rear, which soon after th^t li^egan to 
move ; JVfonsieur Moniql^ with a great body of horse and 
dragooqs, marcheti through QibloWy from whence we 
parted, and Ml on m the flank and rear, doing some 
mischief, causing great con%sion among us. And had this 
party been well seconded by Monsieur Schambergy it might 
have proved a second Seneff\ for the prinpe of Orange 
with his army was far off, and manyx>f his horses gone to 
forage. In a day or two after the prinoe went for the 
Hc^iie^ apdt the di^ke 4e FillaTHermo^a ^^:^ \^o\.^vV^ 
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marched to f^kwif^ in order to put an end to the field of 
1676. 

This year 1677a the field opened with the count de 
Nancres attacking the fort, called the Three Holes^ near 
Vilverdfj on the cut river that goes between Brussels and 
Antwerp ; but was beaten off the 24'th of February. 

The 6th or 7th of Jdarch^ Valencienne was besieged 
by the king of France ; he opened his trenches the 9tlf^ 
and the 1 7th the town was taken by surprise, about nine 
of the clock in the morning. The story is strange, for 
iialf an hour be&re thin accident, and the 8th day the 
trenches opened, the rneniy had not gained a foot of 
ground : the French entered by the gates, which they 
ibund open ; for the governor, the marques of JUshurge^ 
a brave soldier, wi|s in I^ip bed dangerously wounded, and 
the town was governed by a council of war. Thus en- 
cotiragedj tlji^ king b^ieged Cambrai/^ aboift the last of 
March following, and the Sd or 4tb of April the town 
yielded ; aftgr {he garrison^ by orders of the governor, 
had killed all their horses, being as I have heard near 
1000, then with the governor they retired into the citadel, 
which was fiercely attacked ; buf the king having a mighty 
force, divided his army, apd with one part, his brother, 
the duke of Orleans^ besieged St. Omer^s, March 28, 1677. 
On which the prince of Robeck^ governor, sent pressing 
letters to the prince of Orange {\J^en encamped in thel 
Pai^ de Wast, near Gaunt) to hasten to his succour. 

The prince of Orange^ on this, and his great zeal for 
the service, did what he could to put his army in order, 
having none but his own with him ; and the 11 th of ApHl^ 
ofter hard marching, coming to CastUSf found the duke 
oi' Orleans had quitted th^ line to meet him, and was in 
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battle before him. Then the twi> armies engaged, and 
the battle was well fought on both sides for a long time ; 
but the detachment sent from Carnbrajji^ by the king of 
France^ turned the scales. 

This, together with the prince's fighting on ground he 
knew not, and where he met with rivers and defiles, or 
narrow ways that he never heard o^ was. the cause of his 
overthrow. 

Soon after this {April 17th,) the ci{;adel oiCambray was 
rendered ; Don Pedro Saval, goveri^or of it, and the town ; 
and St. Otner^s, about the 88th pt April following, waa 
likewise rendered* 

This did not abate the courage of the prince of Orange g 
for August the 4th following, (almost in the view of as good 
an army as that he commanded) he besieged Ckarleroy, a 
place seated on the river Sambre^ strong by nature, and 
fortified with all the art imaginable ; a garrison of 4 or 5000 
men, a brave governor, the count de Mofital^ no want 
within, but ^-ather abundance of every thing ; very hard to' 
make a good line of circumvallation, for besides that 
ipckinei^s of the ground, one part of it must be commanded 
by a hill, that could not be secured but by an army without, 
near as strong as any that might come for the relief; a 
great wood that runs several leagues in length, and in 
breadth near half a league, joins to this line; through this 
there are great waji^ or lanes cut, where two or threei 
squadrons might march in breast ; but the stumps and 
iiome falleni trees remain still, sq that the horse or man 
could hardly pass but in paths ; the place not attackable 
l^ut on one side, by reason of the Sambre that runs by it, 
wlhich must be passed by bridges of boats ; the communica^ 
tion yery diflScuU. 
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Thus the prince lay besieging this place, while the 
duke de Villa-Hermosa with an army was encamped (u^ 
said hill, till the duke of I^ix^mburgh came with his army^ 
and encamped within little more tlian cannon shot of the 
wood, in a great plain, over against our camp ; I mean that 
camp commanded by the duke de Villa-Hennosoy who lay 
without the line, for the defence of the fpremenlioned bill: 
<ID this encampment of the duke of Ijwsemburgh^ many, 
councils of war were held, by the great ones of the confer 
derates : the duke de yilla-Hermosa, and the Spanish gene- 
nJs, were for passing the ivood, and engaging the enemyr 
But the prince of Ora»^^, and his generals, judged it not 
|)|racticable, and further, imposuble to succeed with the 
work in hand, this powerful army so pear. Whereupon 
the pripce resolved to raise the siege, which he did in good 
order, Augmt 14, 1677. 

The reason given by the chief confederate generals, for 
advising or consenting to this siege of Charleroy^ is, that for 
so many days, both armies had been encamped near toge-; 
tber in the country oi Alost: but ihe French could not be 
brought to a battle. Now the confederates, finding them- 
selves very strong, fell on this design, hoping to gain their 
end, in besieging this important place, by the enemies 
<;o|ping to its succour. 

This might bold pretty well, if the confederates l^ad 
j^nrsiicd their point, wlien the French came as they could 
lyish. For the duke of JLuxemburgh wit^ his army passed 
file Sambre at La Busiera^ and so kept on his march, tilt 
Jie came to the encampment near the wood, which, took up 
M least two days ; in all which time he could fiot well have 
^voided fighting, if the confe<}erates had sought it^ by 
Qiarcbing to meet them. 
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Ills failure is hard to be ekcused. Much blame ^a* 
laid on the prince of Orange for hot passing the wood^ 
and attacking the French in their cainp, niiich if he had 
done, accordidg to |tU reasons of war, he had loM: fail 
liriny, for the French would liever have given him time t6 
have put his army in biattle, but fight him by piece-meak 
as he appeared out of the wood. Besides, hid battalions 
and squadrons must needs have been disordered in their 
march through the wood. 

The generals that were for fighting, alleged that the 
French^ by reason of a little river before them, were so 
encamped that their right wing could not succour thehr 
left. But such an encampment is hardly credible, it 
being in a great plain, where they had choice of encamp- 
ment. 

It iPras fiiithef given out, and spoken publicly, thiii 
the prinic;^ raised the seige oti some letter or message thd 
king of England sent him, atid bh>ughc by the earl of 
Ossory* Now, to my own knowledge, and to the view of 
^11 the army, the earl of Ossory came to the prince some 
days before Charleroy was invested, so that this message 
or letter might have prevented the siege, rather than to 
have raised it Besides, if the king of Engfand, moved 
hy interest of state, should have sent such letter or mes^ 
sage, is it to be imagined that he would have employed the 
earl' of Ossoryy who was one of the bravest men of his time^ 
atid, if he had a fault, too fond of glory ? Thus you see 
in what ill station the prince of Orange was. 

As we returned from this siege the 24th of the months 
Sinch fell into bur hands, ^nd in a day or two after we 
took la Bmiere^ but with some shot of cannon. 
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Soon after, Skptember the lOtli, the duke of Luxcmhurgh 
attacked the fort, called the TAree Holes^ near VilverJe* 
The attack began about ten in the morning, and tht 
night ended it ; there were not in it above sixty men^ 
commanded by one captain Carpenter j he and they g6t 
much honour, and the Fretich went off with the loss 
of some men* 

The prince of Orange being in England, or at the 
Haguey I know not whether, the marshal de iTumiers 
besieged St. Guillain. The duke de Villa^Hermosa^ 
liow commanding in chief, for Monsieur Waldike, with 
the Holland army, Was to obey his orders, marched for 
its succour; but coming in sight, found the place yielded, 
or treating, it being the lOth or 11th of December. The 
French resolving to give little rest, the king fell on Gaunt 
the 9th otMarchy 1678, and had it the 18th; the castle 
lield out two days more. The reason that Gaunt made 
little resistance was, it had no garrison for so great a 
placet the Burgers did what was done. 

The king from Gaunt ttiarched to tpres, it havings 
been restored to the Spaniards upon the Pyrenean peace, 
and besieged it, opening the trenches before both town 
ftnd citadel the 18th and 19th oiMarchy 1678 : and as it 
had a brave governor, the mitrques deConJlant, so it was 
leell defended ; but being victoriously attacked, the citade! 
good for nothing, and many things wanting in the town ; 
March the 27th it was yielded. 

t 

The French left no stone unturned for gaining of places* 
For a party sent from Maestricht, the 4th of May 1678, in 
the night surprised Leuwee^ a very strong and important 
places not far from Lovain. Since the taking of St. 
Guillain by the French, Monts had been very closely 
blocked, and so much straightened, thtxt if uot speedily 



r6lieved. It ttiust yield, having many wants within. On 
this the prince of Orange and duke cle ViHu-Hcrmosa re* 
solved to attempt its succour; and having gotten a good 
army togethei', marched, and arriving near Sgignes^ the 
duke of Lnxemburgh^ with his atmy, retired before them 
towards Monts ; but coming within a league^ or thereabouts^ 
encamped himself on a large heath, with the valley ofCastio 
before him^ his back towards the town» 

The confederates coming near this valley, and in fuU 
View of the enemy'i^ tamp, the valley only between the two 
armies, the prince of Orange put his army in battle, on 
two lines i the Spanish forces had the right wing, the duke 
de Villa»Hermo$a commanding it^ the artny of the Stated 
General the left, which the prince of Orange commanded^ 

Now, before 1 speak of the fight, which was altx)gether m 
the valley, or on its edges, I must describe the valley^ Of 
Its length t saw no end, but its breadth from one side to th^ 
other could not be less than a mile over> and of a great d^tb > 
in the bottom runs a little riVer, and the sides of the 
Valley Very steeps rodcy, and full of Wood ; no WAy through 
it, where more than horses may paiss one after another, 
and that by tumingii and windings ; the abbey of St. Denis 
is seat^ in it) but so low, that it is not to be seen till 3rou 
come over it. On the other $ide the river, almost oppo- 
site to St. Dents^ comes in ft neck of land, ftll plain, where 
the enemy had a little camp; the old buHit castle of Cast to 
is about two miles from St. Denisy seated in the valley, 
and on the same side, but on a height, as high as the 
main land, and very near the edge of the valley; both these 
places on Our side, but possessed by the enemy. 

' The.figbt began about one of the clock, after dinner, 
with the prince's planting cannon against those encam()ed 
dn the advanced neck of VanA, a\\3i ^wjsi ^^x SS\ ww'^v 

• ■ ■ --^ .-■■•■■■■ 



Iknisy which was well manned, atrd had many battalion^ 
sent from the camp oti the height, and the French army 
to assist it ; but St. Deni$ being of no strength, wasquittedy 
and, after much fighting, the Trench battalions retired to 
the height, the prince's people pursuing, yet the figfit eon-^ 
iinued, and bloody doings, there wa$. About the same timef 
^le duke de ViHa-Hermosa fell on Casiia^ and, after much 
resistance, both from those within, and the several batta-< 
lions sent from tl>e French army to its assistance, took it ; 
j^(^ the fight continued very warm in tite f alley, supplies' 
of battalicms coming from both armies to help theirs. 

. . Thuis, it held till towards the evening : then the French 
regained Castio ; and their battalions, under its coirert, di^ 
not only advance to the edge of the valley on our side, buf 
formed two or three battalions on the plain. The eai'l of 
Ossory^ who Commanded the foot opposite to' them^ dicf 
what was possible t^ t)e done, with great billing oh hotti 
^ides, losing most of his officers, either killed or woundcdy 
4nd himself preserved by his af'iiis. 

White thi€r' was acting, and the day atmost eii^ed, twd^ 
6r three squadrons of French hoVae^ s^nt from the army^ 
crossed the yalle}?, and Goming up^ one after another^ be^* 
iween the castle and tlieir battalions, on a sudden, and no| 
expectecf, fell on the duke de Vilta-Hermosa^s gu^rd?, kiIl-< 
ing one of thicir captains,- with several- other o£icers.andl 
soldiers, putting the rest in great disorder. . . 

■ 

^f^e French horse having' done their wort, and seeing 
thi>re squadrons advancing towards tfiem, they retired by 
the tray they came; yet the fight continued till it was dar&y 
amd more than an hour after, by the light of some housed 
near Castio^ set on fire by the Fvc^kK But there being n9 
more houses to burn, all was quiet, the French possessed 
of Castio, and the battalions keepmg iViett gcouud on the; 
iilain of our «ide, where most o£ tlx^ tk^\\t\^ )^«A.\i^^^, 
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But about two or three hours after, intelh'gence was brought 
tl)at tbe Freiich had not only quilted Castio^ and drawa 
off their battalions, bot }iSjX kft tl^ip* camp, and were 
parched towards MoniSj and were in great h^te, for they 
left some tents and other things behind^ 

The ea^il of Ossotj/f in this ftft^rnocxi^ vro^k, {^tirchased 
to himself and nobl^ family immortal honour, commanding 
the Efigiishj as general in the States iservice, and Was, as 
I believe^ ^he last man of all his troops that came off the 
field: for he was found by so^,e ,of my jBervaol^, oad 
bi*ou£;ht to me two hours after all was ended. 

The duke of MffnmmAh was all along' in thi^ fight, and 
gained as much honour as was possible for a single man^ 
he being but a volunteer. And i am apt to believe, that 
if some squadrons had charged as he desired them, t^at the 
French horse, that routed the duke dc Viflorliermosa^s 
jvuards, would h^-ve passed tbeir Jime but scuryily in their 
retreats. His friend and companion, Sir Tfiomas Armstrongs 
was^shot in two or three pj^ices. It is hard to say what 
number of men were slain, or who lost most. I judge 
^hem on bo^ si^ to be about 4 or 5000 killed and 
wound^ ; among which were a numj^r of brave officers^ 

The next day, being Airgust the 15th, there was a sus* 
pension of arms, and ratified the 20th of the same month. 
Thus, with suspension of arms, we continued till the ge^ 
herai peace, signed at Ntfnegueny September 17, with the 
ratification of it, Ihe 21st of September^* 1678, piitah end 
to the wars, though it was said, and generally believed, 
that the generals of both sides had the peace in their 
pockets when they fought; at least tliey had sufficient 
ground to believe it concluded, 

■'•* 01>sfrv<», thot the sevfral dat^s oC Um^ V^^v^ K^^tiSXiL^x^Vft^*. ^s^***^^ 
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OBgERVATIONS. 



CONFEDERATE armies joined and acting together, 
though under one generalissimo, are not to be esteemed 
equal with the army of any prince, commanded by one 
general. If the armies are near in Strength and quality. 

1. All generals of thefu^y that composes this confe- 
derate body, will expect to be consulted by the gene- 
ralissimo in every undert(iking^ that nothing n^ay be done 
without their consent. 

Now, the bringing togetber these g^er^, as it takes 
up much time, so, often there follows great debates ; and 
whilst this is doing, the enemy's army pasi^es a river or 
defile, and sometimes put a convoy into a plac^ that 
needs it. 

As for the succouring a town that is besieged, where 
expedition is required, there* is no more comparison in 
the speedy marching of those two armies, than the sailing 
of a single ship and a fleet. For if any of these generals 
dp not cordially like the undertaking, as seldom all do, 
though ^fiey have in point of honour consented^ the gene- 
ral's army will come slowly to rendezvous, and then march 
1¥ith great for^dality ; drawing up 9,\ every- turn, making 
many halts; and go over foot-bridges, rather than 
through a ford, where his men shall not be up to the knees^ 
and might m^rch ^en abreast, and twenty other excuses 
that I have seen. And many times these generals do, in 
a manner, refuse the orders of the generalissimo; but still 
foyer it wjfh some ex9use^.. Igesides, e^ery general hath 
/Private uistructioiis from his own prince, Oti \5d^v\ <s5Jfis% 
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elude, that princes leagued, oi^ght to act as much as possi- 
ble with their armies separated. 

2. Woe be to that people whoiie country is invaded^ 
and their prince forced to bring in foreign assistance, fac 
exceeding in force what he hath of his own troop& These, 
by what I have seen, are worse than enemies, set killing 
aside; for, from these ]ast, they seek to save themselves. But 
auxiliaries pretend to give safe-guards, but when the 
troops of another general comes, they slight this safer 
guard. Thus the people refuged in villages, castles, and 
cloisters, with all their substance, are caught in their 
security; and sometimes, as I have known, it does not 
rest with the loss of what they have, but pursued by many 
sacrileges and rapes, sparing neither religious women or 
others ; and the army of the countryi under the e(»ivert 
of those strangers, being guides, do more mischief than 
the strangers : and sometimes this poor distressed princ^ 
upon pressing occasions, sends his orders to some one or 
toore of these generals to march, and they will make 
an excuse, that they cannot get their men to it, till 
they have two o|r thr^e ppnths pay due to them^ 
|vhich must be sent, if he will be served, besides this 
there are many examples, where the^o auxiliaries have 
at leqgth conquered the country they cofne to succouTf 
^d keep it to tliemselves, 

3. The security of an army consists much in the gene? 
rals having good intelligences, as well ta. avoid sur* 
prises, as to take advantages, when occasions are offered | 
ior there is no army, but sometimes, in marching or campf 
ing, is exposed to the enemy, if they knew all, and thf^ 
time for taking their advantage, 

4. A general, whose condition is tp seek fi^^htiaqc,^ 
must be cardftU how be Wm^ \x>a wks^ v» ^^'^ '^^^ 
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cn^my, well poe^tcd, without he comes with resolution 
to force him in his camp, or that he can encamp so by 
Iiim at his case, as the enemy must be enfprced to march 
eff before him^ For otlierwise, at his going off, he will 
inn great risk of being dangerously attacked in the flank^- 
lear, or both ; especially if it be where there are defiles 
int rivers* 

S* A general that marches lyith an army for siiccouF 
of a town, besieged by another as great, or near as 
powerful as that which he command^, if the enemy, on 
Ills approach, dra^s off, apd piUs himself in b^^tle out 
of his way, or is marching clear of!^ the general, having 
^ncd his point, is not to take notice of him, but, with-; 
opt losing time, to furnish the want§ of the tQiyp, piake up 
U)e breaches, destroy the Ijnes ?ind trenches made by th© 
euemy. For if Uiis general pursue, and in Qghting hayq 
thq better, 'tis but so^ne addition tp his glory; but if 
beiit^n^ he loses his ai*my, town, ^nd hoqpr: fof ai^ 
enemy may be \yiUing (o fight, having drawn off, which 
he |dare po( do, holding the siege. 

* 6. A general that fights an array of which he know^ 
t\ie strength, hath great advantage of another general 
^hat fights he know^ not what, as it appeared in the 
battle of Cas let. For the duke of Orleans might know, 
almost Xo a inan, with what strength the prince of Orcing^ 
could come; but the prince of Orange coi)ld not know 
thwt of him ; whilst the kiqg of the Frefick was so near, at 
the siege of Cambrat/y who, with his whqjc army, pight 
have joined the iluke pf Orfcqns && easi|v a3 the detach? 
Bjient did. 

7. A general that hath his magazines fully stored with 
^)) ncccssnrics, and well placed in order to his design, 

k^Y^n^ the advnntDgc of n\^x^^ vuxd wowauXQ^ '«>'|gP^'H. 
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thay Well besiege A town, seated near thbse tiveif^ m all 
seasons of the yeavj and with more advantage in the 
Winter, or rathei* in the spring, before therc^ bcJ forage^ 
than afterwards. For the eneriiy that might be feared t6 
march for the succour, must have time to bring his army 
logether, and then not- having the conveniencies of rivers^ 
be forced to bring .all his provisions by land in wriggons^ 
. and it is almost impossible^ if his magazines and country 
be far off, to 3iiJ")ply his army with forage^ being to be 
brought at so great a distance; and if tlie army^ witlt 
this winter doingj Ije weakened rind shattered, the sieges 
being over, and the forage coming on, it will soon re-* 
cover, or at least be able to make a defensive war^ for the 
preservation of towns that must be attacked in fortn, And 
then towards the latter end of tlie year, l>eing recruited 
and recovered, act again^ 

8. An" army marching itnS making halts, whilst ti^ys idri 
mending, or bridges making, is not without apprehension 
4ind danger, if the erteiny's iirmy be not fer off* . Ircr ^toid 
this, when the general hath taken his i^esoJ«itlo(i- to m^rf^ 
and by what way, and on hpW many ccJumua or liiie^ he 
immediately sends trusty andknowiug ojEHc^^.witfa agoocl 
Escort of horse and foot, with pioneers, to mei>d ai^d.de^ 
the ways for the march, and if there be river39 bo^ts for 
bridges; then putting good guides. -wiUi the officer .cpijif 
inanding each line, he marches without in^erniptipn^ . jBjUl 
great care is to be tal^en that the line^ march €q.!^gl, iu;if[ 
iiot too far asunder, that so they.may ^in case of an ajari^ 
be found, or put easily in order of battle, ^ 

' 9- Troops pressed in fight, do incline mdch to* icro#dihf 
one upon another j so that if y6u hAve not field ix)6m, it is 
hard to untangle^ and put them in order, 'Iii thatcas^ 
•ometimes it niay be wUK^d^ vVv^V\v8\^ ^tt Sx^as^a^ '^k^j^ 
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IQ. In battled^ it ought to be held as an undoubted 
maxim of war^ that a wing of horse^ beating the enemy's 
opposite wing, is not to move one foot in the pursuit, but 
to keep its first order ; and if the route be such, that the 
^lerny most be pursued^ let it be done by detachments, or 
commanded men i and, if the battle be gained, no plunder* 
ing till all be secured^ 

11. I do not absolutely reject battles: for in some cases 
they tire io be sought; and in others, though a general do not 
i^eek fighting, yet he must expose his army to battle, if the 
enemy will. But certainly it is a matter of great considera- 
tion, especially when a country is invaded ,* for the loss of 
a battle is many times the loss of a kingdom : and let a 
ffeneral be never bo gi'eat a captaiti, having ranged his army 
m the best maniier, and given to his officers all good 
orders ; yet when the armies are ohce engag;ed, he can act 
tittle more than one man's part, and is subject, by the 
&iiure o( many others, to be overthrown* 

1^. Towns ai^e, fot* the mont part, besieged, because of 
defects ih theil* fortifications, or wants Within, as men, am* 
iniinitiot), bi^ provisions, &c. so as to keep out these reliefs i 
ftlso) to feticc the quarters, a line of circumvallation is ne- 
iiessary^^atid till it be piit in defence, neither horse not 
iToot are to pretend any rest, oi* any treiich to be opened. 
But \vhen all id dohe, if a considerable army come to post 
itself neak" this line, if it be not very good, and well 
flanked with a good ditch and pafapct, no ground to comr-* 
tnand it, atid men sufficient to mttti it, besides those in the 
trenches, carrying on the attacks, it is better to hazard 
a battle in the plain field, than to fight behind such a line. 
For the enemy lying by you is commonly strongly posted, 
l^'JJl annoy your convoys and foragers, if this will not 
JDuke you raise your siege; and i€ the town be w,orth it, 
Ae will take care to attempt youx Wue \>^ iotcfc, ^ «wi 
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begins commonly an hour or two before day, alarming 
you round ; falU on with some feke attacks, rfnd two or 
tliree I'eal ones. Your line is often fifteen or twenty milc» 
about; and if « river runs by the town, as for the most 
part there does, tins line is divided, and so your army has 
no communication but by bridges of boats : and in this 
case, it being dark, none goes to help the other; but 
every one stands to defend his part of the line, none 
knowing where the real danger is, but he that feels it* 
And if there be a camp totant^ with the general, he may 
with it march wi*ong as well as right: and the enemy 
once entered, usually all quit the line, add seek to save 
themselves; and it is hard to put them in any order of 
battle to resist ; so that all can be hoped for, is to make 
a reasonable retreats Now, in case the enemy fail in their 
attempt, they run little or no hazard; for they retire 
before it l^e full day, and those within the line dare 
hardly pur^ue^ till parties are sent out in the morning to 
discover returns. Now, if you draw out, and fighting, 
gain a battle, though a relief, whilst you are engaged, slip 
into the place, those within seeing their succour beaten, 
lose courage, and, in all likelihood, will give you little 
trouble before they render. 

13. A general coming before a town with a design to 
besiege it, must be well informed of all things within and 
without, before he opens his trenches. For I have seen, by 
mistake of the true attack, much time trifled away, with 
the loss of many lives, and I think once with the defeat of 
the whole army. 

14. A general that, in a retreat, >bring8 his army to 
attempt the passing a river or defile, an enemy's army 
being near, or in view, runs too much hazard, if it be not 
by necessity, and then be is blameable. to have brought it 
to the extremity* 
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15. Tne passing of defiles Awd rivefs hiay be attempied, 
nn cjieiTjy's army near, or looking on, in certaiiif cases ^ 
as for the succour of a town, or breaking into an enemy** 
ceil 11 try to conquer. Tie rea^n of this is chiefly 
grouncVd in the difference of mens' courage and resolution* 
hi attacking, or being attacked. For as a retreat lookr 
something like runni'ng away, especially to the cofnmonr* 
soldiers, so advancing r^ses them to confidence of over*'' 
coining. Store of cannon in this case is of groat use ^ 
but a general haTitg passed with his army these rivers 6t 
dcliles, must be careful to leave passes well secured for* 
his retreat; otherwise, df^er all, if the enemy seizes tfi^^ 
passes or defiles behind liim, he may in part, or in the 
■whole, lose his army. Now, as the passing of rivers antf 
defiles are dangerous, so the.^e ought to be great consi-* 
deration in tfce opposition, and not to put whoHy thisf 
fortune of a weaker army u[)on it;' for if the enemy^ 
force the pass, in all likelihood you shall be beaten. 
Whei^fore, in thig case, if you will oppose, jput yowr 
^tmy in battle as much covered frc^in cannon as you can, 
iihproving the enemy's disorder what yo\r may;r and, as* 
they arrite ©n your side ©f the pass, charge^ not suffering 
them to forriir' 

16.' Great advantages m war are rarely offered, and, fbt 
the most part, soon past. Wherefore, though (iatience ana 
circumspection are virtues in a general-, or chief comman- 
der, yet they ought to be watchful^ arid hold their ti'oops 
so ready, that they may not Fose the critical minute of 
precious moment ^ it being of so much importance in war^ 
that the like peradveriture may not" happen in the life of 
a man. I hiifeseen myself, on two of three occasions, a 
victory gained, that if one quarter of an hoor had bee» 
omitteil in the attempt, the fortune of the day, in aU 
JJkeJihood, had gone quite contraty to w^jat it did. : .Tlie 
^idu^ i»c/ear, and found by expevvence V iox tlaou^^BosxwStt 
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his reason, be the most excellent of all x>reatures pn earth, 
yet having lost it by thepatsing of fe^r, is one of the least ; 
and &ar doth sometin^s seize men, being in surprise to 
such a degree, that they know not what they do. 

How many men, ixi beating yp quarters i^nd routes, are 
;slain, not daring to turn their faces to make resistance | 
though the yery same men, being ii;^ their judgments, ia 
divers occi^sions^ li^d carried themselves formerly wejl 
enough. 

17. No merchant ought Jto be more exact in his books^ 
than a general in keeping accounts of the enemy's provir 
isions, how they are brought to the army, and the days, that 
so be may take his advantage. 

18. A general must be very .wary how he engages hii^ 
army in the siege of a town, or invades au enemy's counr 
try, chiefly relying on a party within the town, or a raising 
/i^f the people in bis fay our. I have seen ai^d known fatal 
consequences in both, even to the loss of armies; yet some^ 
times it hath sucqeecjecj. However, the ofFers of enemies, 
ior <of those that live amongst them, are still to be suspected. 

19. A prince, Jn time of war, ought tp be large ia re? 
iwarding, and very severe in punishing. His geperal, whilst 
he is so, is to be absolute, and the prince not apt to hear 
eomplaints against him. That fhe^e be from the general 
even to the corporal, tlirpughout the whole army, an en- 
tire and known subordination, that each may Jbjow whoiiji 
he is to comman(l, and whom to obey. Also, that the 
troops of the army may, as near as possible, be on the 
same foot, and paid alike. 

Yet in the king of Sj)ain*s Netherlqnds^ f jr what reason 
of state or war I could never learn, th^re are many impor- 
tant cases undefipiaed J a^ \^^Vn^«cv ^^\v^t^. ^«. "VioxxoN^^y 



and governors of provinces, in the province under their 
government, who should command ; the general de batta^ 
lia coming into the province with an army, or party, or 
with orders to command a town* 

Of the national regiments, which are in those countries^ 
few or none will give place to the other ; from whence 
arise (sometimes) dangerous contests, even in the face of 
the enemy. 

One general de battalia will not obey another* 

The same amongst masters de camps of foot, and colonels 
of foot 

Masters de camps of horse, and colonels of horse, contest 
with those of the foot ; as also amongst themselves* 

Captains of horse and majors of foot contest 

In fine, there Is room left for dispute even amongst the 
common soldiera of several nations* 

20. The person pf ^ sucqcssfql general, beloved by the 
army, and ip high esteem for his experience and conduct 
in war, is highly to be valued. For the soldiers believe, 
that with this man they cannot be beaten; and with 
another of a contrary reputation, they are always in doubt. 
The same holds in proportion with the inferior com^ 
manderst I have seen th^ effect of this, both in armies 
and parties. 

21. An aj'my is i^ore \o be valued for its quality, and 
readiness to aption, than iTor its pmnber* 
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The defects of an Army^ 

AS generals and other commanders npt of reputation 
imd cxpcriaice-ia war. 

The troops composed for the most p^t of new men^ 

The horse not well mounted, 

Keither horse nor foot well arnded. 

The officers, for want of pay, not valuing their employT 
ments : and the soldiers in a mutinous humour for tho 
9ame cause. 



Defects and wants in the Artillery and il^ train^ 

22. GREAT difference is to be made between victorious, 
and cowed or beaten troops, till the latter be recovered 
by some good winter quarters, or other forces join them. 

23. A body of horse retired into a weak place is never 
to be thought safe, if an enemy's army be withip a day's 
march to them ; for once invested, they are all lost. 

24. Languishing siege^ are to be avoided ; for thopg|i 
|in army comes |tt first lyith much resolution and courage, 
and so holds it on for the time they think convenient for 
|:aking such a place; yet when (hey see the general doth 
fiqt advance the attacks as }ie ought, and they lose men by 
sharp sallies; sometipaes the cannon pailed, and the 
lodging of the night before broken down ; their convoys 

cut ; report of an army marching for its succour ; ill wea«- 
ther coming on ; and sometimes a small relief tl39^\kVCi%\s^ 
the towDp which cau bard\^ )a^ w^\^^ ^5^ > -^««fc. ^ 
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closely bloclicd up: these and many other accidents, 
which armicH at a siege are subject to, make men cool, 
•nd often desert, to the weakening of an army; that when 
the en envy's army appear, thoy will be found nothing of 
what they were at first. Therefore I conclude, that rea^ 
ftonable hazarding to make dispatch is the saving of 
men, and the surest way of taking a town. 

25. Tlie confederate armies commanded by the prince 
of Orange as generalissimo, (most of them present at the 
buttle of Senrffl and siege of OudenardJ were the emr 
peror's, commanded by the count i/e Souch ; the king of 
Sfatn*s, first by the count de Montery^ afterwards by the 
duke de Villa'Hcrmosa^ both governors of Flanders ^ that 
of the States General, commanded by the count de Waldecks 
that of the prince and bishop of Osnahuigh, by Monsieur 
Loxigny: tjie marques of Brandcnburgh^s, by Monsieuir 
Spanne ; that of Luni^glmrg/i and Zelle, by Monsieur Chouetz 
and that of Munster^ by the baron de' Wedkf 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

IT might with reason long since have been expected, ^a( 
I should have published sometliing in my own vindication, 
having been extremely ill-treated in a long letter I received 
from the earl of Anglesey, then lord privy-seal, which letter 
his lordship soon after thought fit to expose to the view of 
the world in print; but my good fortune was, that his 
lordship, by an unnecessary digression, fell foul on the 
duke of Orrnond and others, for which| being questioned, 
his lordship suffered in a high degree. 

As to myself, I shaU only note three or four tilings* 
His Joj'dship begins his letter to vnc, foVioO[^<5i &v^x% 
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